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Report on rare birds in Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1959 (with 1958 additions) 


Compiled by G. A. Pyman 
on behalf of the Rarity Records Committee 


SINCE THE PUBLICATION of our first report, dealing with 1958 
occurrences (Brit. Birds, 53: 153-173), we have continued with the task 
of considering records for 1959. The complete list of species with 
which we are concerned was published at the time of the announcement 
of the formation of the Rarity Records Committee (Brit. Birds, 52: 
241-244), except that the Sabine’s Gull (Xema sabini) was afterwards 
added, as from the beginning of 1959 (Brit. Birds, 53: 95).* In addition, 
we also aim to include certain well-defined races of equal rarity. 

For 1959 we have reached a decision on all but 12 of the 400 or 
so such records which were known to the editors of the various 
national and county publications and have been reported to us (though 
we are also aware of some 18 records which we have not been able to 
include because we have not yet received any details). Those accepted 
form the bulk of the present report. However, it also contains a 
short section of additions and corrections to the 1958 report. When 
that went to press, 27 records remained undecided and all but five of 
them have now been cleared: those accepted are published here, 
together with four 1958 records of which we had not previously 
received details. In all, there remain about 13 records for 1958 and 
about 30 for 1959 still to be considered, mostly because we have not 
yet received sufficient evidence (or, in many cases, any at all). 

As consideration of 1959 records has extended over the whole of 
the period since its formation, it is necessary to recite once more the 


* Although they have not been considered by this Committee and cannot 
therefore be regarded as accepted by it, it is worth drawing attention to the fact 
that the 1958 ecords of Sabine’s Gull were recently listed in the paper on “‘Nearctic 
birds in Grea, Britain and Ireland in autumn 1958” (Brit. Birds, 53: 373).—Evs. 
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membership of the Committee as originally constituted (in Jv e 1959) 
and the changes which have since been made in it. When first 
appointed, it consisted of P. A. D. Hollom (Chairman), G. A. Pyman 
(Hon. Secretary), H. G. Alexander, I. J. Ferguson-Lees, D. D. Harber, 
A. Hazelwood, H. P. Medhurst, Prof. M. F. M. Meiklejohn, Major 
R. F. Ruttledge (Irish records only) and Kenneth Williamson. In 
November 1959, however, H. P. Medhurst went abroad and was 
replaced by Dr. I. C. T. Nisbet and subsequently, in January 1960, 
H. G. Alexander left the country temporarily and his place was taken 
by K. D. Smith. 

In our first report we went to some length to enumerate the prin- 
ciples by which we had been guided and to explain the procedure 
adopted in considering records. These still apply in all respects, 
though we do not propose to burden our readers by recapitulating 
them. We would, however, like to stress how important it is that 
we should be given an opportunity of considering the observer’s 
original notes, as distinct from an edited or abridged version, particularly 
in the cases of records which come to us through county and other 
regional organisations. There is no satisfactory substitute for an 
original account. From it the adjudicator can often gain an insight 
into such things as the experience of the observer, the conditions in 
which the observation was made and the methods of identification-— 
things which can make or break a record. We would, therefore, 
particularly ask regional recorders always to provide us with the 
original documents (or copies of them); these we undertake to return, 
if requested to do so, once the record has been considered. 

The systematic list below is set out in the same way as the 1958 one. 
The following points, some of which were explained more fully in 
the introduction to the previous report, should be borne in mind since 
they show the scope of the information given: 

(i) Basic details given for each record are (1) county; (2) locality; (3) number of 
birds if more than one, together with age/sex if known; (4) if trapped or found dead; 
(5) date or dates; and (6) observer or observers up to three in number, in alpha- 
betical order. Any other relevant information and comments, e.g. on the subject of 
escapes from captivity, are included in a separate paragraph underneath. Where 
details of an accepted record do not rule out the (usually extremely remote) possi- 
bility of a different species of very similar appearance which is not on the British 
and Irish list but found in some distant part of the world, this is stated below it. 


(ii) Occurrences of species and some well-defined races that have been recorded 
in Great Britain and Ireland (a) not more than ten times or (b) not at all during the 
previous 25 years are still published separately in this journal with full descriptions. 
Such records are, therefore, mentioned only briefly in the systematic list below and 
cross-referenced to the fuller publication. 

(iii) The scientific nomenclature and classification follows that given in the B.O.U. 
Check-list of the Birds of Great Britain and Ireland (1952), with the amendments sub- 
sequently proposed in The Ibis (98: 157-168). Any sight records of subspecies 
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(including those of birds trapped and released) are normally referred to only as 
“showing the characters” of the race concerned. 

(iv) No record which would constitute the first for Great Britain and Ireland is 
published by us, even if we consider it acceptable, until it has been passed by the 
Records Committee of the British Ornithologists’ Union. The only two outstand- 
ing records in this category are still under consideration. One of these, however, 
concerns the specific identification of a dowitcher and is published here under the 
heading “Short-billed or Long-billed Dowitcher (Limnodromus griseus or scolopaceus)” 
in accordance with the special treatment that we have decided to give to indeter- 
minate records of these very similar birds and of one other “species pair’”-—the 
Melodious and Icterine Warblers (Hippolais polyglotta and icterina). In both these 
cases of two birds of more or less equal rarity and bearing a close resemblance to 
each other, we are publishing observations which clearly refer to one species or the 
other without its being possible to say which (Brit. Birds, 53: 153-154). Otherwise, 
this report includes only records which are considered to be specifically certain; no 
“‘probables” are admitted. 


Once again we wish to express our sincere appreciation of the 
co-operation extended by the vast majority of local organisations and 
individual observers who have assisted us in many ways and without 
whose valued help we could not possibly function effectively. Pre- 
liminary work has already begun on our 1960 report which it is our 
intention to publish as early as possible in 1961. With this aim in view, 
we very much hope that full detzils of each occurrence will be sent to 
the editorial address in Bedford (or to Kenneth Williamson in the case 
of the observatories) as soon as possible after the event and not held 


back until the end of the year. We shall also be very grateful if readers 
will check their records and notify us of any errors in either this report 
or the previous one. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SYSTEMATIC LIST (WITH CORRECTIONS) OF 
1958 RECORDS ACCEPTED 


Ferruginous Duck (A)/hya nyroca) 
Middlesex: Queen Mary Reservoir, ¢, 8th December (D. W. Taylor). 


Red-breasted Goose (Branta ruficollis) 


(Correction): The bird previously stated to have been present near Amberley 
(Sussex) from 8th to 15th February (Brit. Birds, 51: 193 and 53: 162) actually stayed 
until the 17th of that month (A. B. Sheldon). 


Goshawk (Accipiter gentilis) 

(elsewhere than in the southern half of England) 
Kirkcudbrightshire: Loch Ken, 1st March (C. Cowper, F. Hamilton, K. S. 
Macgregor). 

Lesser Yellowlegs (J ringa flavipes) 
Devon: Exe Estuary, roth August (R. G. Adams). 
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Pectoral Sandpiper (Ca/idris melanotos) 


(Correction): The bird trapped at Skokholm (Pembrokeshire) on 26th September 
(Brit. Birds, 53: 165) was actually present from 23rd September to 11th October. 


Iceland Gull (Larus g/aucoides) 


Co. Kerry: Tralee, adult showing the characters of Kumlien’s Gull (L. g. Aumlieni)» 
the race of the Iceland Gull which breeds on Baffin Island in arctic Canada, roth 
January (F. King). 


Mediterranean Black-headed Gull (Larus melanocephalus) 


Suffolk: Pakefield, adult, 17th October 1957-16th March 1958 (P. R. Colston, 
M. J. Carter, B. E. Newport ef a/.). 


White’s Thrush (Turdus dauma) 


(Correction): The date of the Fair Isle occurrence (Brit. Birds, 53: 168) was 6th 
November, not 18th September. 


Melodious Warbler (Hippolais polyglotta) 
Devon: Lundy, trapped, roth September (W. B. Workman). 
Isles of Scilly: St. Agnes, trapped, 16th September (P. R. Colston, B. E. Newport, 
E. G. Philp). 

Greenish Warbler (Phy/loscopus trochiloides) 
Devon: Lundy, trapped, znd-6th November (R. H. Dennis, W. B. Workman). 


Arctic Warbler (Phylloscopus borealis) 
Aberdeenshire: Sands of Forvie, 2nd September (A. J. M. Smith). 
This record was listed as rejected in our 1958 report (Brit. Birds, 
§3: 157), but after further consideration is now accepted. 


Richard’s Pipit (Anthus novaeseelandiae) 
Devon: Lundy, 4th October (R. H. Dennis, W. B. Workman). 


Tawny Pipit (Anthus campestris) 
Isles of Scilly: St. Agnes, 16th September (P. R. Colston). 


Red-throated Pipit (Anthus cervinus) 


Co. Wexford: Great Saltee, party of three, 1st, 6th and 7th September (J. F. Card, 
J. J. M. Flegg, D. F. Musson ef a/.). 


Woodchat Shrike (Ianius senator) 


Devon: Lundy, adult, z9th-31st July; immature, 30th August and (believed same 
bird) 1st-4th September (R. H. Dennis, W. B. Workman ef a/.). 


Norfolk: Buxton Heath, 3, 15th June (E. Daniels). 


Isles of Scilly: Gugh, immature, 14th-15th September (P. R. Colston, B. E. 
Newport, G. L. Scott). 
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Black-headed Bunting (Emberiza melanocephala) 
Co. Wexford: Ballymore, 28th November (T. J. Underwood). 

While this species is not imported on anything like the same scale 
as the Red-headed Bunting (E. bruniceps) (see Brit. Birds, 53: 172, and 
page 429 below), and though its geographical range is such that it is 
much more likely to occur here, the fact remains that each year moderate 
numbers are brought into this country from India and sold reasonably 
cheaply for about {1 each. Black-headed Buntings are therefore not 
uncommonly found in aviaries and there must always be the possibility 
that records of apparently wild birds refer to ones that have escaped. 
In the present case it should be added that 28th November is a very 
late date for a wild individual of a species that is only a summer- 
visitor to SE Europe and has a south-easterly autumn migration to its 
winter-quarters in India. 


Rustic Bunting (Emderiza rustica) 


Fair Isle: first-winter 3, trapped, 23rd September-gth October (P. Davis, P. 
Hope Jones). 


SYSTEMATIC LIST OF 1959 RECORDS ACCEPTED 


White-billed Diver (Gavia adamsii) 
Ross-shire: Inverness Firth, two, 4th February (Rev. J. Lees); the same observer 
saw one of these birds again on the 5th (with J. Macintosh), 6th (with Dr. M. Rusk) 
and 11th (with A. Anderson), and the other again on the 8th. 


Purple Heron (Ardea purpurea) 


Cambridgeshire: Fulbourn Fen, 4th-sth April (G. M. S. Easy, C. A. E. Kirtland, 
A. E. Vine ef a/.). 


Essex/Suffolk: R. Stour Marshes,” Flatford/Cattawade, juvenile, 2nd-3rd October 
(R. V. A, Marshall e¢ a/.). 


Norfolk: Cley, 9th May (R. A. Richardson). 


Little Egret (Egretta garzetta) 
Cornwall: Godrevy, 18th October (R. Gendall, A. G. Parsons); Hayle Estuary, 
gth November to end of year (Dr. G. Allsop, Rev. J. E. Beckerlegge, Rev. B. F. 
Harvey ef a/.); possibly one individual. 
Devon: Puslinch, Yealm Estuary, 24th November-17th December (L. I. Hamilton, 
O. D. Hunt, F. R. Smith e¢ a/.). 


Hampshire/Sussex: one which first appeared at Langstone Harbour (Hampshire) 
on 26th July (D. F. Billett, J. Simons, A. Walker) was next seen on Thorney Island 
(Sussex) on 30th July (H. Lockett) and from 3rd to 23rd August divided its time 
between Fishbourne and Manhood End (Sussex) (S. J. K. Eames, G. Rouse, Dr. J. 
Stafford ef a/.). 


As previously suggested (Brit. Birds, 3: 159), it is conceivable that 
the Snowy Egret (E. thu/a) of North America might occasionally 
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cross the Atlantic. It is indistinguishable in the field from the Little 
Egret and regarded by some authorities as conspecific with it. 


Black Stork (Ciconia nigra) 


Northumberland: Cullernose Point, 1oth May (Sir John Craster, W. S. Craster, 
F. Gregory ef a/.). 


Glossy Ibis (Plegadis fulcinellus) 
Devon: Tamar Lake, 25th September (S. T. Matthews, W. J. Moyle ef a/., per 
Mrs. F, E. Carter); Braunton Marshes, 27th September (M. Huxtable, I. Taylor, 
A. J. Vickery); probably one individual. 
Flintshire: Dee Estuary, 16th September-4th or 6th October (C. Carter, Miss M. 
Henderson, P. Summers e¢ a/.). 
Co. Westmeath: Lough Ennel, first-winter 9, shot, 9th October (Rev. P. G. 
Kennedy); now preserved in the National Museum, Dublin. 


[Flamingo (Phoenicopterus ruber) 


Cheshire/Lancashire: Merscyside, two, 6th September-18th October (R. H. Allen, 
D. Arkle, S. G. Hopkins e¢ a/.). 


There can be no reasonable doubt that these were the two birds 
which had escaped from Belle Vue Zoo, Manchester, on 16th August.] 


Teal (Anas crecca) 


Co. Wexford: Killag, ¢ showing the characters of the Green-winged Teal (A. ¢. 
carolinensis), 18th April (H. Hvass, P. J. Roche, Baroness Weddell-Weddellsborg 
et al.). 


Red-crested Pochard (Ne//a rufina) 


Devon: R. Plym Estuary, the 2 which was stated to have been present from 8th 
November 1958 to 3rd April 1959 (Brit. Birds, 53: 161) actually remained through- 
out 1959 and was still there at the beginning of 1960 (L. I. Hamilton e¢ a/.); what 
was considered to be the same bird was also sometimes seen at Kitley Pond on the 
R. Yealm from 17th August onwards (R. M. Curber, P. F. Goodfellow ef a/.). 


Essex: Abberton Reservoir, 9, 5th February (R. Harkness); present from 2oth 
September-5th November, three on 30th September, five (one adult 3) on 25th 
October, otherwise one to two (R. G. H. Cant, M. S. Freeman, C. F. Mann ef a/.); 
Nazeing gravel-pit, 2, 5th September-6th November (T. W. Gladwin, B. S. Meadows, 
B. S. Nau ef a/.); Hanningfield Reservoir, adult g, 11th November (Miss D. R. 
Crofts, Miss S. R. Crofts). 

Glamorgan: Lisvane Reservoir, Cardiff, ¢ and §¢ 
Mrs. A. Heathcote). 


, 14th November (O. Griffith, 


Lincolnshire: Tallington/Deeping, ¢ and 9 together and two 34 and 9 together 
on various pits from mid-November to about mid-December (A. Cook, N. Dudley, 
R. E. M. Pilcher); never all five seen on one day, so there may have been only 
three altogether, but the birds were always in one of these two combinations. 
Norfolk: Bayfield, Brinton and Kelling Hall lakes, 3, 15th-31st December (R. P. 
Bagnall-Oakeley, J. Forster, General Sir Gerald Lathbury ef a/.; see also Brit. 
Birds, §3: 271-272). 
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Northamptonshire: Pitsford Reservoir, g, sth and roth September (G. E. Dun- 
more, M. Goodman, G. D. Hamilton-Grey); Ravensthorpe Reservoir, one to two 
(3 and 9), 3rd October-z2nd November (M. Goodman, J. L. Moore, L. S. Taylor). 
Nottinghamshire: Gunthorpe gravel-pits, immature 2, 12th-14th August (A. 
Dobbs, Mrs. H. Dobbs, W. Priestley . 

Oxfordshire: Stanton Harcourt, 3, 19th December 1959-10th April 1960 (Dr. 
Bruce Campbell, W. D. Campbell, M. H. Rowntree eé7 a/.). 

Surrey: Enton Ponds, near Godalming, 3, 5th August (G. S. Elliott, R. M. Fry). 
Sussex: Chichester gravel-pits, the 2? which appeared on 6th December 1958 (Brit. 
Birds, 53: 161) was last seen on 26th January (Miss W. P. White e¢ a/.); Weir Wood 
Reservoir, 3 in eclipse, 13th and 24th July (R. L. Rolfe). 


Yorkshire: Hornsea Mere, two, 26th September; four, 27th September; four (one 
3), 18th October; two, 13th December (G. R. Bennett). 

Once again we would draw attention to G. A. Pyman’s paper (Prit. 
Birds, 52: 42-56) on the present status of this species in Great Britain 
and Ireland. It has previously been mentioned (Brit. Birds, 53: 161) 
in connection with the Devon record that a female escaped from a 
collection in the same general area three to four years previously. 
No other escapes which could be said to point to the origin of any of 
the remaining birds listed above have been notified, although, un- 
questionably, a few Red-crested Pochards wander away from collections 
(including such places as St. James’s Park, London) every year. On 
the other hand, the majority of the east coast occurrences fit in well with 
the pattern of previous years and the autumn records from Abberton 


Reservoir and Hornsea Mere in particular are likely to refer to wild 
visitors from Holland or the Baltic. 


Ring-necked Duck (A)ythya collaris) 
Berkshire: near Reading, adult 3, 19th-27th April (Brit. Birds, 52: 427-430). 


Ferruginous Duck (Ay/hya nyroca) 
Devon: Slapton Ley, 14th-15th November (M. J. McVail, A. C. Sawle e¢ a/.); 
Creedy Park, near Crediton, two, 29th December (G. H. Gush). 
Lincolnshire: Baston pits, near Bourne, 2, shot, 21st November (N. Dudley per 
R. E. M. Pilcher). 
Norfolk: near Norwich, adult g, 28th February-31st March (C. A. Wright); 
considered likely to have been the individual seen in the same locality in 1958 (Brit. 
Birds, 53: 161). 
Northamptonshire: Hollowell Reservoir, 18th October (G. D, Hamilton-Grey). 
Co. Wexford: North Slob, 3, shot, 14th November (P. J. Roche); now preserved 
in the National Museum, Dublin. 

We have also received details of a number of occurrences of this 
species early in 1960 (which will be published in the next report) and 
it is clear that there was a sizeable influx during the course of the winter 
of 1959-60. 
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Surf Scoter (Me/anitta perspicillata) 


Outer Hebrides: South Harris, adult g, 4th September (Dr. J. W. Campbell 
et al.). 


King Eider (Somateria spectabilis) 


Shetland: Bigton Wick (between St. Ninian’s Isle and Mainland), adult 3, 24th 
June (E. A. Grove, T. Henderson, W. Kay ef a/.). 


Co. Cork: Baltimore, 3, 29th January-24th February (T. H. Somerville). 


Lesser White-fronted Goose (Axser erythropus) 


Kirkcudbrightshire: adult, 30th January-4th February (H. G. Alexander, A. D. 
Watson ef a/.) 


Snow Goose (Anser caerulescens) 
Aberdeenshire: Loch of Strathbeg, 21st December (Dr. A. Lyell, B. A. Lyell). 
Inverness-shire: between Pityoulish and Tulloch, immature, sth April (W. K. 
Richmond). 
Perthshire: Longforgan, 12th-13th January (H. Boase). 
Co. Wexford: North Slob, the white phase bird which was present during the 
winter of 1958-59 (Brit. Birds, 53: 162) remained at least until roth March (T. J. 
Underwood); blue phase, 14th November 1959 (probably earlier)-19th April 1960 
(Miss G. Doran, Major R. F. Ruttledge ef a/.). 


We mentioned in our first report (Brit. Birds, 53: 162) that three 


birds were known to have escaped from a collection near Dumfries 
in 1958. Weare indebted to Hugh Boyd for the information that four 
Lesser Snow Geese (A. ¢. cerulescens) wandered from Slimbridge about 
February 1957 and have not since been traced. 


Red-breasted Goose (Branta ruficollis) 
Gloucestershire: Slimbridge, adult, 24th January-12th March (P. J. Olney ef a/.). 


Goshawk (Accipiter gentilis) 
Inner Hebrides: Loch Ballygrant, Islay, 28th April (B. E. Cooper, S. Greenwood). 
Co. Kerry: Blennerville, 7th August (F. King). 


Kite (Milvus milvus) 
(elsewhere than in Wales) 


Devon: Dartmoor, two, 13th April (A. J. Ingram); one remained until 12th July 
(H. G. Hurrell, F. R. Smith e# a/.). 


Isle of Man: Ballaugh, 9th January-carly February (J. C. Crellin, P. R. Foulkes- 
Roberts). 

Gyr Falcon (Falco rusticolus) 
Cheshire: Hilbre Point, 31st October (A. Bell, J. Gittings, Dr. R. J. H. Raines). 
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Red-footed Falcon (Falco vespertinus) 


Dorset: Burton Bradstock, first-summer 3, 16th-17th May (R. Gipps, N. Henson, 
J. R. N. Newsome ef a/.). 
Hampshire: New Forest (Bishop’s Dyke), five (adult J, first-summer Jf adult 9 and 
two immature 29), 16th May; four, 17th May; three, 18th May; four 23rd-2z4th 
May; one, 28th-30th May; one (adult 3), 6th June (H. G. Alexander, M Goodman, 
J. H. Taverner ef a/.). 
Kent: Lydd-on-Sea, 28th May (C. J. Booth, D. L. Court). 
Lancashire: Leigh, 3, 15th March (F. R. Horrocks); a notably early date. 
Norfolk: Cley, 3, 9th May (A. Jones, R. A. Richardson e¢ a/.); Blakeney Point, 3, 
15th May (R. Gaze), possibly the Cley bird; near Acle, juvenile, dead, 27th Septem- 
ber (H. F. Ashton). 

The marked influx in the spring of 1959 (which is known to have 
extended to southern Sweden) should be noted. The Hampshire 
occurrences appear to constitute the first record of a party of Red- 


footed Falcons in Great Britain or Ireland. 


Crane (Mega/ornis grus) 


Co. Durham: Teesmouth, adult, 29th July-1st November (E. G. Brown, F G. 
Grey, W. K. Richmond ¢ a/.). 


Hampshire: Beaulieu River, adult, 5th-z9th November when found dead (D. F. 
Billett, E. J. Wiseman, D. Wooldridge e7 a/.). 


Norfolk: Cley, toth May (P. R. Clarke, R. A. Richardson, P. Williams). 
We have no recent evidence of any European Cranes having escaped 
from captivity. The remains of the Hampshire bird were submitted to 


I. F. Keymer of the Central Veterinary Laboratory of the Ministry of 


Agriculture and Fisheries, Weybridge. There was a considerable 
i 5 

amount of fat in the abdominal cavity and it had apparently died as a 
result of some injury. 


Little Crake (Porzana parva) 
Hampshire: Farlington Marshes, 3, 14th-zoth September (M. Bryant, J. Simons, 
E. J. W iseman éf ai.). 


Shetland: Uycasound, Unst, 3, picked up dead, April (S. T. Saxby); now preserved 
in the Royal Scottish Museum. 


Little Bustard (O/is tetrax) 
Suffolk: Leiston, 2 of Eastern form O. ¢. orientalis, shot, 3rd December (H. Drake 
per R. Spencer ); now preserved in R. Spencer’s possession. 


Kentish Plover (Charadrius alexandrinus) 
(elsewhere than on the coast from the Wash to Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight) 
Dorset: Portland Bill, g, 23rd March (F. G. Caldwell, J. Lane, D. C. Mole); 
Ferrybridge, Portland, 3, 25th April (Miss M. D. Crosby, E. H. Lousley, R. H. J. 
Nash). 
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Essex: Walthamstow Reservoirs, 2, 19th April (J. Fitzpatrick). 
Lincolnshire/Norfolk: Wisbech sewage-farm, 2, 21st May (J. A. W. Moyes). 
Nottinghamshire: Nottingham sewage-farm, 3, 18th April (H. Barlow). 


Co. Antrim: Lough Neagh, 18th October (W. Finlay, S. Penney). 


Killdeer (Charadrius vociferus) 


Huntingdonshire: Little Paxton gravel-pit, 7th-gth March (I. J. Ferguson-Lees, 
C. W. G. Paulson-Ellis, C. F. Tebbutt). 


Short-billed or Long-billed Dowitcher (limnodromus griseus or 
scolopaceus) 
Cheshire: Frodsham, 18th October (R. H. Allen, D. Arkle, S. G. Hopkins e¢ a/.). 
Northumberland: Killingworth, 28th September-1st November (V. F. Brown, 
F, G. Grey, B. Galloway e¢ a/.). 
Sussex: Thorney Island, 2nd-11th November (G. des Forges, D. D. Harber, 
Dr. C. Suffern ef a/.). 

A brief statement regarding the two species of dowitcher will be 
found in our first report (Bri/. Birds, 53: 164-165), but it is hoped to 
set out the position more fully in a forthcoming issue of this journal. 
While in the cases of the Cheshire and Northumberland birds the 
actual species must remain in doubt, it is expected that the Sussex one 
will be confirmed as a Long-billed Dowitcher (L. scolopaveus). 


Great Snipe (Capella media) 
Essex/Middlesex: Girling Reservoir (Essex) and Ponders End sewage-farm 
(Middlesex), 12th-17th September (D. King, B. S. Meadows, F. Riley). 


Hertfordshire: Rye Meads sewage-farm, 26th December (B. S. Meadows, F. Riley). 


Lesser Yellowlegs (J ringa flavipes) 


Devon: Torridge Estuary, near Instow, 30th August (R. L. Smallwood). 


White-rumped Sandpiper (Ca/idris fuscicollis) 


Sussex: Thorney Island, 9th-28th November (R. |]. Johns, Dr. C. Suffern, R. J. 
Wilmshurst ¢¢ a/.). 


Co. Dublin: Dun Laoghaire, two, 26th August (O. J. Merne). 
Co. Kerry: Ballyheigue Strand, 28th January (F. King). 


The January bird was the first one ever recorded in Great Britain or 
Ireland in winter. 


Pectoral Sandpiper (Ca/idris me/lanotos) 


Breconshire: Talybont Reservoir, near Brecon, 13th-26th September (D. Griffin, 


J]. Griffiths). 


Essex: Hanningfield Reservoir, 29th August-6th September (J. A. Baker, S. 


Hudgell, G. A. Pyman eé a/.). 


Hampshire: Farlington Marshes, 26th-27th July (M. Bryant, C. R. Tubbs e¢ a/.). 
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Kent: Murston clay-pits, 24th-25th October (L. J. Davenport, R. P. Tipper). 


Yorkshire: Newton Ings, Fairburn, 17th September-12th October (M. Densley, 
G. R. Naylor, C. Winn e¢ a/.). 


Dunbarton: R. Endrick, 18th October (M. Forrester). 

Co. Antrim: Duncrue Street Marsh, Belfast, 30th October (H. Dick). 
Co. Dublin: North Bull, 9th-1oth September (J. O’Mahony). 

Co. Kerry: Blennerville, 12th August (F. King). 


Co. Wexford: Great Saltee, trapped, 24th-26th September (F. King, N. Picozzi, 
P. Rudge e¢ a/.). 


Broad-billed Sandpiper (Limicola falcinellus) 
Lincolnshire/Norfolk: Wisbech sewage-farm, 18th May (J. M. S. Arnott). 


Black-winged Stilt (Himantopus himantopus) 


Dorset: Lodmoor, Weymouth, adult 2, 14th-15th May (H. G. Alexander, Miss 
M. D. Crosby, B. King ef a/.). 


Wilson’s Phalarope (Pha/aropus tricolor) 
Flintshire: Dee Estuary, 30th August-4th September (Brit. Birds, 53: 29-30). 
Northamptonshire: Pitsford Reservoir, 8th-12th September (Brit. Birds, 53: 30-32). 


Pratincole (G/areola pratincola) 
Northamptonshire: Ecton sewage-farm, with dark underwing, 23rd August 
(G. E. Dunmore, M. Goodman, L. S. Taylor e¢ a/.). 

This bird possessed the characters of the Black-winged Pratincole 
(G. nordmanni), but only one European species of pratincole is now 
recognised in this country, sordmanni being regarded as a colour phase 
of pratincola (Ibis, 98: 161). 


Cream-coloured Courser (Cuarsorius cursor) 


Devon: Dawlish Warren, 11th-14th October (Miss G. Hughes, Miss M. Robinson, 
P. A. Tyler e¢ ai.). 


Mediterranean Black-headed Gull (Larus melanocephalus) 


Dorset: Portland Bill, immature, 12th September (Dr. J. S. Ash, A. J. Horner, 
E, J. Pilcher e¢ a/.). 


Co. Durham: Hartlepool, as previously reported (Brit. Birds, 53: 166), adult, 17th 
August 1958-8th March 1959; also adult, 9th August 1959-z0th March 1960 (D. G. 
Bell, P. J. Stead e¢ a/.). 

Essex: The Naze, adult, 28th July-27th September (G. A. Pyman, M. S. J. Snoxell, 
J. H. Sparks ef a/.). 

Hampshire: Langstone Harbour, adult, 4th January (D. F. Billett, M. Bryant, 
E. J. Wiseman) and 24th January (E. J. Wiseman); immature, 1st November (D. F. 
Billett, G. H. Rees). 

Sussex: The Wicks, adult, 22nd April (R. H. Charlwood); Hove, adult(s), 30th 
June, 3rd and 24th September and 4th October (G. A. Sutton); Portobello, Brighton, 
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adult(s), r2th July (G. A. Sutton), sth-6th September (M. H. Port, G. A. Sutton) 
and 4th October (D. D. Harber); Langney Point, adult, 19th July (R. H. Charlwood) ; 
Selsey Bill, adult, 18th July (A. B. Sheldon); immature, 9th August (M. A. Jennings, 
B. A. E. Marr ef a/.); adult, 29th August (A. B. Sheldon); and adult, 12th Septem- 
ber (J. Reynolds); Manhood End, adult, 27th September (M. H. Port, G. A. Sutton); 
Palace Pier, Brighton, adult, 24th December (L. P. Alder). 

Yorkshire: Spurn Head, adult, znd May (K. Hardcastle, C. Winn). 


It is probable that a substantial proportion of the Sussex records of 
adults relate to one individual. In Co. Durham and Essex what were 
presumably the same individuals were appearing for the fourth con- 
secutive year in the same localities. 


Sabine’s Gull (Nema sabini) 
Anglesey: Llanddwyn Island, two immatures, 26th December, one remaining 
until 4th January 1960 (L. S. V. Venables, Miss F. Walton, P. D. Walton e/ a/.). 
Cornwall: The Island, St. Ives, immature, 
October (N. R. Phillips) ; 
(H, Mayer-Gross). 


22nd September; and immature, 28th 
Harlyn Bay, near Padstow, immature, roth October 


Dorset: Portland Bill, adult, 12th September (B. A. E. Marr, E. J. Wiseman, D. 
Ww ooldridge et al.). 

Kent: Cliffe, immature, 29th March (P. Bance, W. E. Barratt, B. E. Madagan); 
Elmley Ferry, adult, 12th September (L. J. Davenport, M. J. Lane, D. K. Marden). 
Northumberland: Seaton Sluice, immature, 14th November (G. Bruce, B. Gal- 
loway, C. Watson). 

Sussex: Langney Point, immature, roth October (D. D. Harber). 

Isle of Wight: off St. Catherine’s Point, immature, 16th October (A. Y. Norris). 


Co. Down: Kinnegar, immature, 19th August (M. C. Gray), 


White-winged Black Tern (Ch/idonias leucobterus) 
Dorset: Ferrybridge, Portland, adult, 7th-8th June (R. Chainey); Radipole Lake, 
Weymouth, immature, 19th-21st August (Miss M. D. Crosby, R. F. Moore, K. 
Williamson e¢ a/.). 
Essex: Hanningfield Reservoir, immature, 5th-zoth September (S. Hudgell, N. H. 
Pratt, G. A. Pyman e¢ a/.). 


Hampshire: Langstone Harbour, immature, 14th September (N. Money, E. J. 
Wiseman). 


Kent: Murston clay-pits, immature(s), 28th August (J. J. M. Flegg 


and 29th 
August (J. 


J. M. Flegg, D. F. Musson); the first-named observer considered that 
two different birds were involved, but in our view this cannot be substantiated. 


Lincolnshire: Grantham sewage-farm, Marston, adult, 3rd June (Mrs. L. Cave). 
Sussex: Selsey Bill, 18th April (M. A. Jennings, A. B. Sheldon); Sidlesham Ferry, 
13th-16th May (Mrs. N. Petrie-Hay, A. B. Sheldon, M. Shrubb e¢ a/.) and 30th May 
(D. Langford, A. B. Sheldon), apparently two separate individuals. 


Whiskered Tern (Chlidonias hybrida) 


Somerset: Chew Valley Reservoir, 23rd-25th June (H. H. Davis, B. King, M. A. 
Wright e a/.). 
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A paper by K. Williamson on the juvenile and winter plumages of 
the marsh terns, with sketches by D. I. M. Wallace, was specially 
prepared at the Committee’s request and published recently in this 
journal (Brit. Birds, 53: 245-252, plate 36). 


Gull-billed Tern (Ge/ochelidon nilotica) 
Hampshire: Christchurch Harbour, znd September (H. J. Clase). 
Norfolk: Weybourne, two, 12th May (P. R. Clarke). 
Suffolk: Covechithe Broad, 19th June (C. M. Veysey). 


Sussex: Langney Point, 15th June (L. P. Alder). 


Caspian Tern (H)ydroprogne caspia) 
Essex: Abberton Reservoir, 2nd August (D. G. Gordon-Smith). 


Norfolk: Hickling Broad, several dates between 1oth September and 2nd October 
(P. D. Kirby, D. R. Rye, J. D. Wood ef a/.). 


Co. Donegal: Tory Island, 30th September (R. G. Pettitt). 


Great Spotted Cuckoo (C/amator g/andarius) 
Orkney: Rendall, immature, 14th-30th August (E. Balfour). 


Snowy Owl (Nyc/ea scandiaca) 
Anglesey: Valley, 27th March (A. J. Mercer ef a/.). 


Hawk Owl (Surnia ulu/a) 
Lancashire: Bleasdale Fells above Chipping, 13th September (Brit. Birds, 53: 446). 


Alpine Swift (Apus me/ba) 
Devon: Taw Estuary, 15th August (B. S. Meadows). 


Northumberland: Holywell Ponds, 31st May (Dr. J. D. Parrack). 


Bee-eater (\erops apiaster) 
Dorset: near Hampreston, 11th May (G. Brasnett). 
Herefordshire: near Aymestrey Quarry, 4th June (F. W. Marston). 
Suffolk: Havergate Island, 3rd July (R. J. Partridge). 
Sutherland: Halladale River, 14th August (Miss M. Henderson). 


Co. Cork: Cape Clear Island, immature, 17th-18th October (P. Burke, J. T. R. 
Sharrock, Rev. J. Walsh). 


Roller (Coracias garrulus) 
Middlesex: Staines Reservoir, 26th September (E. E. Green). 
Surrey: Oxshott, 23rd-z9th May (D. Parr). 


Shetland: Northmavine, zoth July for three or four days (J. Peterson). 
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Short-toed Lark (Ca/andrella cinerea) 
Cornwall: Tintagel, roth August (B. W. Edwards). 
Norfolk: Cley, 14th October (M. J. Carter, E. J. L. Welham). 


Fair Isle: 2 showing the characters of the Eastern race C. ¢. /ongipennis, trapped, 


21st November; another of exactly similar appearance but unringed, 23rd November 
(P. Davis, R. H. Dennis). 


Co. Wexford: Great Saltee, 22nd May (G. van Gelderen). 


Crested Lark (Galerida cristata) 


Devon: Exmouth, the bird which was stated to have stayed from 29th December 
1958 to 3rd January 1959 (Brit. Birds, 53: 167) was actually seen again on 1oth 
January (S. D. Gibbard). 


Red-rumped Swallow (Hirundo daurica) 


Kent: Murston clay-pits, 28th August (Bri/. Birds, 53: 222-223). 


Bearded Tit (Panurus biarmicus) 

(elsewhere than in East Anglia) 
Buckinghamshire: near Winslow, 15th September (1. M. Walker); Marsworth 
Reservoir, four (two adult $3), 2znd-z9th November, then at least two (three on 
13th December) until 13th March 1960 (H. Cole, F. Knight, K. A. Landon ef a/.). 
Gloucestershire: Frampton-on-Severn, 1st November (T. Evans); another bird, 
13th December (W. Dunkin, D. Harding, R. D. Harding). 
Lincolnshire: near Anderby, two (one adult 3), 6th December (L. G. Taylor). 
Oxfordshire: Cassington gravel-pits, three (one adult 3), 28th November, two 
remaining until the end of the year and a 2 until March 1960 (Dr. Bruce Camphell, 
W. D. Campbell, Miss H. Cooke ef a/.). 


Sussex: Pett Level, up to six or more (two adult 34), three trapped, 26th October- 
z1st November (H. A. R. Cawkell, R. E. Scott, W. J. Vinall e¢ a/.); The Crumbles, 
two (one adult 3), 4th November (R. H. Charlwood). 
Warwickshire: Baginton Marsh, nest Coventry, three (at least one 3), znd Novem- 
ber (J. Cresswell, P. F. Crook). 
Yorkshire: Spurn Head, eleven (at least three $3), six trapped, 17th October; 
seven, 18th-19th October; three flying south, 20th October (R. Chislett, R. F. 
Dickens, D. A. Rushforth ef a/.); Hornsea Mere, three (one adult 3), 18th October 
(G. R. Bennett, M. K. Martin), possibly the birds seen at Spurn on the zoth. 
Though resident in Norfolk and Suffolk, this species is very seldom 
recorded outside these counties and so the list of observations given 
above is quite remarkable. Following a steady build-up in recent 
years and an exceptionally good breeding season, it is clear that there 
was something of an eruption of the East Anglian population in the 
autumn of 1959 (it has been suggested that some of the birds might 
have come from Holland, but we understand the numbers there are 
so small that this is unlikely). In fact, there were several reports from 
East Anglia of Bearded Tits making “restless flights” away from the 
reed-beds and at Minsmere, Suffolk, one party was actually seen by 
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H. E. Axell to go right off out of sight. Besides the records given 
above, the species was also reported in Essex during the last months 
of 1959 and one was seen in Cambridgeshire. In addition, early in 
1960 several birds reached Hampshire and Shropshire, the latter being 
the most westerly county concerned in the irruption: the details of 
these 1960 records will appear in our next report. 


Dusky Thrush (Turdus exnomus) 


Co. Durham: Hartlepool, first-winter 3, from 12th December 1959 (Brit. Birds, 53: 
275-276, plate 35); it is now known that this bird was last seen on 24th February 
1960, no/ 20th February as previously published. 


White’s Thrush (Turdus dauma) 
Co. Durham: South Shields, 7th November (S. Hayes). 


Great Reed Warbler (Acrocephalus arundinaceus) 
Dorset: Portland Bill, 15th May (R. Chainey, B. King). 
Essex: North Fambridge, two, 28th-z9th August (J. T. Friedlein). 
Kent: Dungeness, trapped, 3rd August (B. P. Austin, J. F. Harper, W. D. Park ef a/.). 


Except in the case of the bird trapped at Dungeness, the descriptions 
do not rule out the Clamorous Great Reed Warbler (A. stentoreus) of 
southern Asia and Egypt, especially the less rufous race brunnescens. 
The existence of other brown and buff warblers of comparable size— 


notably the Thick-billed Warbler (Phragmaticola aédon) and Gray’s 
Grasshopper Warbler (Locustella fasciolata)—must also be borne in 
mind in identification of this species (see Brit. Birds, 53: 168). 


Marsh Warbler (Acrocephalus palustris) 
(elsewhere than in England) 
Caernarvonshire: Bardsey Island, trapped, 30th June (R. W. Arthur ef a/.), 


Fair Isle: two trapped, 12th and 13th June (P. Davis, R. H. Dennis). 


Aquatic Warbler (Acrocephalus paludicola) 
Berkshire: Ham sewage-farm, 13th September (E. E. Green). 
Cornwall: Marazion Marshes, znd September (B. King). 


Dorset: Portland Bill, trapped, 9th August (F. R. Clafton, K. Williamson ef a/.); 
at least one, probably two, 23rd August (Dr. J. S. Ash, R. F. Hemsley, R. J. Jackson 
et al.); 24th August (R. F. Hemsley), possibly a different bird. 

Hampshire: Stanpit Marshes, Christchurch, 9th-12th August (R. Burt, J. H. 
Morgan); three trapped, 6th September (F. R. Clafton, D, J. Godfrey e¢ a/.), 8th 
September (F. R. Clafton, Mrs. Clafton, R. J. Jackson) and 19th September (F. R. 
Clafton, A. J. Wise e¢ a/.). 

Kent: Dungeness, trapped, znd August (B. P. Austin, J. F. Harper ef a/.). 


Isles of Scilly: St. Agnes, 27th August (B. P. Pickess, D. I. M. Wallace e¢ a/.); 
30th August (P. J. Morgan, R. C. Righelato, D. I. M. Wallace ef a/.); trapped, 6th 
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September (B. King, Prof. M. F. M. Meiklejohn ef a/.); trapped, 8th September 
(Prof. M. F. M. Meiklejohn e¢ a/.). 


Surrey: Beddington sewage-farm, trapped, zoth September (J. Cooke, P. J. 
Morgan, R. C. Righelato). 

Sussex: north of Pagham Harbour, z9th August (M. Kendall); The Crumbles, 
gth September (D. D. Harber). 


Isle of Wight: St. Catherine’s Point, 31st August (A. Searle, E. J. Wiseman ef a/ 
8 


It is obvious that this species, which is now known to occur annually 
in these islands, was particularly well represented during August 
and September 1959, when the number recorded was not far short of 
half the British and Irish total up to 1939. 


Melodious Warbler (Hippo/ais polyglotta) 
Caernarvonshire: Bardscy Island, trapped, 1st September (R. W. Arthur 
Dorset: Portland Bill, 27th-z9th August (Miss T. F. Almack, A. Searle, K. D. 
Smith ¢/ a/ 


Kent: Dungeness, trapped, 2nd August (C. J. Booth, W. D. Park, G. R. Shannon 
et ail.). 

Pembrokeshire: Skokholm, trapped, 18th August (Mrs. K. E. I. Barham, R. D. 
Wilson). 


Isles of Scilly: St. Agnes, 7th September (Prof. M. F. M. Meiklejohn, Miss H. M. 
Quick, L. J. Reed). 


Co. Cork: Cape Clear Island, 3rd September (L. Cornwallis, B. H. B, Dickinson, 
J. T. R. Sharrock). 


Although there are only half as many records of this species for 
1959 as for 1958 (cf. Brit. Birds, 53: 169, and page 412 above), they 
follow the same pattern, showing that what was formerly regarded as a 
very rare vagrant is an annual wanderer in autumn to the Irish Sea 
area and the south coast of England. 


Icterine Warbler (Hippolais icterina) 


Dorset: Portland Bill, first-winter, trapped, 21st August (P. R. Angell, J. Brock, 


K. Williamson ef a/.); another, 23rd August (Dr. J. S. Ash, R. J. Jackson, D. C. 
Mole ef a/.). 

Kent: Dungeness, trapped, 25th September (B. P. Austin, S$. Boddy, M. A. Webster 
et al.). 

Pembrokeshire: Skomer, 30th May (J. W. Donovan, N. H. Pratt, R. H. M. Ryall 


ef ai.). 


Yorkshire: Beacon Lane, Kilnsea, 31st August (D. J. Standring); Spurn Head, 
three (two trapped), znd September (Lt.-Col. H. G. Brownlow, D. D. Harber ef a/ 
and single birds seen on 3rd and 4th September (G. R. Edwards). 


Fair Isle: one, 24th-26th May; at least five different birds in August—one 12th; 
two (one trapped) 13th; one trapped 14th; one 20th; two (one trapped and bird 
of 13th retrapped) 21st; two (one trapped and a ringed bird seen) 23rd; _ ringed 
bird seen 27th; bird trapped on 2ist retrapped 29th (P. Davis, R. H. Dennis). 
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Co. Cork: Cape Clear Island, trapped, 26th August (L. Cornwallis, B. H. B. Dickin- 


son e/ a/.); 2nd September (L. Cornwallis, M. F. Seddon er a/.); two, 21st September 
(J. T. R. Sharrock). 


Co. Wexford: Great Saltee, two first-winter, both trapped, 4th September (T. 


Ennis, J. T. Lang, R. G. Wheeler e¢ a/.) and 7th September (T. Ennis, R. Moss, 
M. A. Ogilvie). 


Melodious or Icterine Warbler (Hippo/ais polyglotta ot icterina) 


Birds which were of one or other of these two species were reported 
from Portland Bill (Dorset) on 25th and (probably the same individual) 
28th August (R. F. Hemsley, P. N. M. Partington, D. Wooldridge ef a/.); 
Holme-next-the-Sea (Norfolk) on 21st August (C. D. T. Minton); 
Gugh (Isles of Scilly) (two) on 27th August (D. I. M. Wallace); St. 
Catherine’s Point (Isle of Wight) on 22nd August (M. Burnop, E. J. 
Wiseman ef a/.); Helmsdale (Sutherland) on 3rd September (H. A. 
Course); Cape Clear Island (Co. Cork) on 31st August (L. Cornwallis); 
and Great Saltee (Co. Wexford) on 21st September (M. C. Gray). 
The reasons for the publication of these indeterminate records of 
Melodious/Icterine Warblers were discussed in our 1958 report (Brit. 
Birds, 53: 153 and 169). 


Olivaceous Warbler (Hippolais pallida) 
Co. Donegal: Tory Island, trapped, 29th September (Brit. Birds, 53: 311-312). 


Booted Warbler (Hippo/ais caligata) 


Fair Isle: trapped, z9th-31st August (Bri/. Birds, 53: 123-125). 


Rufous Warbler (Agrobates galactotes) 


Devon: near Prawle Point, zoth October (Brit. Birds, 53: 225-226). 


Greenish Warbler (Phy//oscopus trochiloides) 
Sussex: The Crumbles, roth September (D. D. Harber). 


Co. Cork: Cape Clear Island, 17th-24th October and 30th October-1st November 
(J. T. R. Sharrock); although the two series of observations were made in different 
parts of the island and the descriptions taken were not identical, we do not regard 
it as established that two birds were involved. 


Bonelli’s Warbler (P/y//oscopus bonelli) 


Caernarvonshire: Bardsey Island, two trapped, 18th August-sth September and 
1oth September (Bris. Birds 53: 276-278). 


Arctic Warbler (Phy//oscopus borealis) 
Devon: Lundy, trapped, 6th September (W. B. Workman e7 a/.). 


Fair Isle: three trapped, 1st, 8th and 17th September (P. Davis, R. H. Dennis). 
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Yellow-browed Warbler (Phy//oscopus inornatus) 
Kent: Folkestone, 22nd September (D. F. Musson); Sandwich Bay, trapped, 27th 
September; another, 30th September; another trapped, 3rd October (D. F. Harle). 


Pembrokeshire: Skokholm, trapped, znd October (Mrs. K. E. I. Barham, K. D. 
Smith). 


Fair Isle: 26th September; trapped, znd-sth October; trapped, 12th October; 
14th October (P. Davis, R. H. Dennis). 

Outer Hebrides: Butt of Lewis, 9th-12th November (A. MacEachern). 

Fife: Isle of May, trapped, znd October (Prof. M. F. M. Meiklejohn ef a/.). 

Co. Cork: Cape Clear Island, 19th September (J. T. R. Sharrock). 


English Channel: on board R.M.S. Queen Elizabeth between Cherbourg and 
Southampton, last seen 10-15 miles from St. Catherine’s Point (Isle of Wight), 
12th October (Dr. I. C. T. Nisbet). 


Firecrest (Regulus ignicapillus) 
(elsewhere than in England and Wales) 


Fife: Isle of May, 3, trapped, 30th September-3rd October (D. R. Grant, Prof. 
M. F. M. Meiklejohn, R. W. J. Smith e¢ a/.). 


Co. Cork: Cape Clear Island, seven, roth October, one ¢ remaining until 12th 
(J. T. R. Sharrock). 

These are the first and third fully authenticated records of this species 
in Scotland and Ireland respectively. 


Alpine Accentor (Prunella collaris) 


Fair Isle: 27th-28th June (P. Davis, R. H. Dennis, C. J. Pennycuick e¢ a/.). 


Richard’s Pipit (Anthus novaeseelandiae) 


Somerset: near West Huntspill, as previously stated (Brit. Birds, 53: 171), one was 
present from 21st December 1958 to mid-February 1959. 


Fair Isle: three, 8th October (P. Davis). 


Tawny Pipit (Anthus campestris) 
Dorset: Portland Bill, sth September (K. V. Edwards, L. A. Mummery, D. 
Wooldridge); 6th September (Dr. J. S. Ash, A. J. Hold, K. D. Smith ef a/.); 11th 


September (D. E. Fry); two, 28th September (P. H. Dymott, T. O. James, Dr. 
A. B. Watson e7 a/.). 


Sussex: The Crumbles, 9th September (D. D. Harber). 


Co. Cork: Cape Clear Island, adult, 9th October (J. T. R. Sharrock). 


Red-throated Pipit (Amthus cervinus) 
Norfolk: Scolt Head, adult 3, 15th-18th May, jeired by a ? of immature on 16th 
only (R Chestney, P. } Mountford J] PF. Peake) 
Fair Isie: one on 18th May (P. Davis, }. Stout ef a/.) had probably been present 
since 16th. 
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Yellow Wagtail (Mosacilla flava) 
Essex: The Hythe, Colchester, ¢ showing the characters of the southern European 
Ashy-headed race M. f. cinereocapilla, 7th-8th April (C. F. Mann, J. H. Sparks ef a/.). 
Middlesex: Perry Oaks sewage-farm, 3 as above, 1oth-11th May (J. Shepperd) 
and 31st May-12th June (B. A. Marsh, A. Quinn, J. Shepperd ef a/.). 


Woodchat Shrike (l-anius senator) 
Dorset: Chideok, near East Chaldon, znd May (Mrs. G. E. Evans, W. J. Evans); 
Portland Bill, immature, 9th September (P. J. Fullager, D. C. Mole, J. H. Morgan 
et al.). 
Essex: Foulness Island, 3, 6th-7th June (G. Downey). 
Kent: Dungeness, immature, trapped, 13th August (B. P. Austin ef a/.). 
Northumberland: Craster, adult, 25th May (W. S. Craster, Dr. E. A. R. Ennion). 
Isles of Scilly: St. Agnes, immature, 26th August (B. P. Pickess, D. I. M. Wallace, 


Mrs. K. Wallace); immature, 27th August (D. I. M. Wallace et a/.); considered to 
have been two separate individuals. 


Co. Wexford: Great Saltee, immature, trapped, 30th August-9th September (T. 
Ennis, R. Moss, M. A. Ogilvie ef a/.). 


Red-backed Shrike (Lanius cristatus) 

Dorset: Portland Bill, juvenile showing the characters of one of the isabellinus group 
of central Asia, known as the Red-tailed or Isabelline Shrikes, 1oth September 
(P. J. Fullagar, J. H. Morgan, K. D. Smith ef a/.). It was described as a generally 
pale shrike; head grevish-brown, conspicuous black bar behind eye; upper-parts 
pale greyish-brown: wings darker with a large pale greyish area at base of primaries; 
under-parts off-white, closely barred buff; tail rich rufous red, appearing darker 
towards tip, quite noticeable at considerable range; rump apparently also rufous; 
bill pale. 

The isabellinus group is now generally regarded as conspecific with 
the Red-backed Shrikes (co//urio), and by some authorities both are 
united with the Brown Shrikes under Lanius cristatus. There are four 
races in the Red-tailed group—sabe/linus itself, phoenicuroides, speculigerus 
and ftsaimadensis—but we do not consider that it is possible to relate the 
Portland bird to any particular one of them. It will be remembered 
that an adult male Isabelline Shrike was identified on the Isle of May 
in 1950 (Brit. Birds, 44: 217-219 and frontispiece): this was referred to 
as Lanius isabellinus in accordance with the treatment in what was then 
the latest work on the taxonomy of shrikes, G. Olivier’s Monographie 
des Pies-Gritches du Genre Lanius (1944). Subsequently, however, 
various authors such as H. Johansen (1952, J. Orn., 92: 198-202) have 
supported the earlier findings of B. K. Stegmann (1930, Orn. Monatsb., 
38: 106-118) and several others that the Red-backed (co//urio) and Red- 
tailed (ésabellinus) Shrikes interbreed freely where their ranges meet and 
produce a variety of intermediates. As a result C. Vaurie (1955, 
Amer. Mus. Nov., no. 1752, pp. 2-7) treated them as conspecific and 
this is how they appear in his The Birds of the Palearctic Fauna (1959, see 
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esp. p. 96). Other authorities—Col. R. Meinertzhagen and G. P. 
Dementiev, for example—go further and unite both with the Brown 
Shrikes (cristatus) since interbreeding with them also takes place (see 
references listed by Annie P. Grey, 1958, in Bird Hybrids, p. 202) and 
the three groups replace each other geographically in a range which, 
united, extends from western Europe to eastern Asia. It is thus that 
they are treated by Dementiev in The Birds of the Soviet Union (vol. 6, 
pp. 11-28) and by the B.O.U. Taxonomic Committee in its recom- 
mendations in 1956 (Ibis, 98: 167). As stated in the introduction to 
this report, it is our policy to follow the decisions of the latter Com- 
mittee, and we therefore refer both the Portland and the Isle of May 
birds to Lanius cristatus. The Isabelline Shrike can no longer stand 
on the British list as a distinct species. 


Rose-coloured Starling (Ssurnus roseus) 


Dorset: Portland Bill, immature, 6th September (Dr. J. S. Ash, D. E. Fry, H. 
Nash ef a/.), 


Nottinghamshire: Woodthorpe, Nottingham, adult, second and third weeks 
October (Mr. Archer, Mrs. J. Marland es a/., per A. Dobbs). 


Somerset: Street, adult, 26th July (J. B. Gillett e¢ a/.). 


Rose-coloured Starlings are regularly imported in captivity, but 
this is chiefly in winter and they seldom regain the full pink plumage. 


Serin (Serinus canarius) 
Co. Cork: Cape Clear Island, 4th October (J. T. R. Sharrock). 


Scarlet Grosbeak (Carpodacus erythrinus) 
Suffolk: Benacre, trapped, znd-4th September (R. Hepher, A. G. Hurrell, M. J. 
Seago). 


Fair Isle: two (one trapped), z9th-30th August; four (one trapped), 31st August, 
two remaining until znd September; one trapped, 7th-1oth September; one trapped, 
15th-25th September (P. Davis, R. H. Dennis). 

Fife : Isle of May, trapped, 28th August (W. E. Curtis, D. Hope, A. Macdonald ef a/.). 
Shetland: Foula, one 2nd-sth September and another sth-6th (J. V. Boys). 


Scarlet Grosbeaks are imported from India every year and sold in 
this country as Rose Finches, the name by which they are known in 
other parts of the English-speaking world. There is virtually no 
doubt that all the above records refer to genuinely wild birds, since 
the species is a regular autumn wanderer to Fair Isle and the other 
dates agree well, but out-of-season occurrences or ones away from the 
east coast must be open to some suspicion. All the above were females 
or immatures, as is usually the case with the individuals that reach 
these islands. 
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Two-barred Crossbill (Loxia /eucop/era) 
Inverness-shire: Newtonmore, adult 3, dead, 21st August (R. Perry); now pre- 
served at Aberdeen University. 

Shetland: Foula, immature, 21st August (J. V. Boys, R. I. Duncan, H. G. Rees). 
Unusual numbers of Two-barred Crossbills were seen in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden in August and September 1959. 


Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia) 
Fair Isle: 3, 27th April-1oth May (Brit. Birds, 52: 419-421, plate 70). 


Red-headed Bunting (Em/eriza bruniceps) 
Caernarvonshire: Bardsey Island, 3, 22nd July (R. W. Arthur e¢ a/.); 3, 29th-3 1st 
August (Mrs. S. Cowdy, Miss F. Walton ef a/.). 

Kent: Dungeness, 3, trapped, 18th May (G. J. Harris, R. E. Scott e¢ a/.). 
Pembrokeshire: Skokholm, ¢, :6th-24th May (Mrs. K. E. I. Barham, R. D. Wilson). 
Outer Hebrides: Roarcim, Flannan Islands, 3, 24th June (T. B. Bagenal, D. Baird, 
Dr. W. J. Eggceling). 

Co. Wexford: Great Saltee, adult g, trapped, 2nd September (P. P. Creed, F. 
King, A. Rogers ef a/.). 

We have previously pointed out (Brit. Birds, 53: 172) that Red- 
headed Buntings, most of them males, are now imported into Great 
Britain and other western European countries in enormous numbers 
each year as cage-birds. In view of this and having regard also to the 


species’ range, there can be little room for doubt that the vast majority, 
if not all, of the increasing number of records of bruniceps at large 
refer to ones that have escaped. It is relevant to add that R. A. 
Richardson, who examined the feathers shed by the Great Saltee 
individual when it was trapped, found that their condition was con- 
sistent with those of an escaped cage-bird. 


Yellow-breasted Bunting (Emberiza aureola) 
Co. Donegal: Tory Island, 2, 18th September (Brit. Birds, 53: 229). 


Rustic Bunting (Emberiza rustica) 
Fair Isle: 15th October (J. Stout). 


Fife: Isle of May, immature, trapped, 6th May (J. Hoy, D. B. D. Jones, Mrs. G. 
Waterston ef a/.). 


Co. Cork: Cape Clear Island, 3, 9th October (J. T. R. Sharrock). 


Little Bunting (Emberiza pusilla) 
Caernarvonshire: Bardsey Island, trapped, 11th and 16th October (R. W. Arthur). 
Fair Isle: adult, trapped, 17th October (P. Davis, R. H. Dennis); first-winter, 
19th-27th October (P. Davis). 
Fife: Isle of May, 17th-18th September (M. E. French, N. G. C. Campbell, J. E. 
King e¢ a/.). 
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APPENDIX—OBSERVATIONS IN “‘RECENT REPORTS AND 
NEWS’’ NOW REJECTED 

For the sake of the completeness of this journal, we are continuing 
our practice of listing claimed occurrences which have appeared in the 
‘Recent reports and news” feature but which we are now unable to 
accept after full consideration of the available details. Records of 
this kind rejected since the publication of our first report are set out 
below under the years to which they relate: 


1958 
Surf Scoter North Bull, Dublin, 9th November (Brit. Birds, 51: 528 
and 52: 72) 
Solitary Sandpiper Castlerock, Co. Derry, 25th May (51: 280) 
Mediterranean Black- 
headed Gull Kinnegar, Co. Down, 6th September (51: 363) 
Off Scarborough, Yorkshire, 12th October (51: 530) 
Short-toed Lark Hilbre Island, Cheshire, 4th April (51: 205) 
Richard’s Pipit Staines Reservoir, Middlesex, 12th April (51: 207) 
Lundy, Devon, 17th-z1st September (51: 434) 
1959 
Crane Slimbridge, Gloucestershire, 4th April (52: 14 
Little Bustard Near Eversleigh, Wiltshire, 5th May (52: 272) 
Dowitcher Aberlady Bay, East Lothian, 1st November (52: 439) 
Great Snipe Farlington Marshes, Hampshire, 4th April (52: 204) 
Leighton Moss, Lancashire, zoth September (52: 439) 
Rye Harbour, Sussex, 26th September (52: 439) 
Cambridge sewage-farm, Cambridgeshire, 12th-22nd 
(actually 12th and 19th) October (52: 439) 
Lesser Yellowlegs Seahouses, Northumberland, 30th September (52: 439) 
White-rumped Sandpiper Near Seascale, Cumberland, 3rd October (52: 439) 
Black-winged Stilt Holy Island, Northumberland (two), 13th April (52: 
204) 
Mediterranean Black- 
headed Gull Langstone Harbour, Hampshire, 2zoth September (52: 
44 
Sabine’s Gull Gibraltar Point, Lincolnshire, 6th September (52: 440) 


Tring Reservoirs, Hertfordshire, 26th September (52: 
440) 
Selsey Bill, Sussex, znd November (52: 44 
White-winged Black Tern Farlington Marshes, Hampshire, zoth August (52: 320) 


Gull-billed Tern Poole Harbour, Dorset (seven), 3rd May (52: 272 

Caspian Tern Windermere, Lancashire/Westmorland, 15th August 
(§2: 320) 

Alpine Swift Clyro, Radnorshire, 14th August (52: 320) 

Roller Tory Island, Co. Donegal, 30th September (53: 42) 

Scops Owl Bardsey Island, Caernarvonshire, 25th May (52: 279) 

Short-toed Lark Southwold, Suffolk, 3rd June (52: 279) 

Crested Lark Bodmin Moor, Cornwall, 14th June (52: 280) 

Nutcracker Keresley, Warwickshire, 4th January (52: 32) 
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Marsh Warbler Fair Isle, 30th June (52: 2 
Aquatic Warbler Between Brasted and W 
August (52: 319) 
Ham Island, Old Windsor, Berkshire, z9th August 
(52: 319) 
Greenish Warbler Holkham, Norfolk, 12th October (53: 45) 
Yellow-browed Warbler Sandwich, Kent, 4th (actually 9th) October (53: 45) 
Richard’s Pipit Sandwich Bay, Kent, 1st October (53: 47) 
West Huntspill, Somerset, 4th-18th October (53: 47) 
Cape Clear Island, Co. Cork, 14th October (53: 47) 
Tawny Pipit Whitstable, Kent, 4th (actually 1st) September (53: 47) 
Ashy-headed Wagtail Off Cross Sands Light-vessel, Norfolk coast, roth May 
(52: 274) ; 
Rose-coloured Starling Near Eridge (Kent), Sussex, 19th-20th December (53: 
96) 
Arctic Redpoll Hilbre Island, Cheshire (three), 16th (actually 17th) 
October (53: 47) 
Little Bunting Cape Clear Island, Co. Cork (from one to five), 29th 
August-r11th October (52: 319 and 53: 48) 


80) 
s 


esterham, Kent, 23rd-24th 


The claimed occurrences of single Mediterranean Black-headed Gulls on 1oth 
and 25th September 1959 and of a Sabine’s Gull on 4th September 1959, all at 
Portland Bill, Dorset (Brit. Birds, 53: 440), were subsequently withdrawn. The 
above lists do not include rejected observations mentioned in the “Recent reports 
and news” if the reference to them was as no more than “probable” or “uncon- 
firmed”’. 


Studies of less familiar birds 
107. Needle-tailed Swift 
Photographs by Irene Neufeldt and F. G. H. Allen 


(Plates 55-58) 


WE PARTICULARLY WELCOME these interesting photographs of 
such a little known bird as the Needle-tailed Swift (Chaetura caudacuta). 
The typical race of this species breeds in Siberia (much further west 
than is suggested by The Handbook—see below), extending south into 
Mongolia and Manchuria and east to Sakhalin, Japan and Korea. 
Another form with, apparently, a completely separated breeding range 
nests in northern India (CA. ¢. nudipes); and a third race has been named 
from Formosa (C4. ¢. formosanus). Also, there is a bird inhabiting the 
Malav Peninsula, Thailand, Indo-China, Sumatra and Java, which may 
or may not be a separate species; this is CA. (c.) cochinchinensis, similar but 
fora dark throat. The species as a whole appears to winter exclusively 
in Australia and Tasmania. It has been recorded just three times in 
Great Britain, in 1846, 1879 and 1931, while Finland and Italy seem to 
be the only other European countries where it has been noted. 
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A quick comparison of plate 55 with plates 56 and 57 might make 
one think that they were of the same individual at the same place. In 
fact, however, they were taken five years and 5,000 miles apart at differ- 
ent seasons and show both the adult and the extremely similar juvenile. 
Descriptions of these plumages are given below the plates. One’s 
impression from the picture in The Handbook is of a strikingly green- 
winged bird with the shafts of its tail-feathers protruding conspicu- 
ously. Note, however, that these spiny tips are practically never visible 
in the field and that the green is a structural gloss present only in fresh 
plumage. It quickly wears to a shiny blue or purple and this in turn 
becomes a dull black when the feathers are much worn. In fresh 
plumage the green gloss appears not only on the wings, rump and tail, 
but also to a lesser extent on the crown and nape. The best field- 
characters, to judge from published accounts and some Australian notes 
kindly provided by W. B. Alexander, are the combination of large size 
and extremely short, unforked tail, the white throat and the light horse- 
shoe formed by the white under tail-coverts and whitish flanks; when 
the birds are close the blue (green) wings and tail may show their colour 
and from above the light patch on the mantle is sometimes conspicuous. 

Very little has been published about the breeding biology of the 
Needle-tailed Swift and so we are very glad to have the notes by Miss 
Irene Neufeldt and Dr. A. I. Ivanov, which appear below. It will 
be seen that they have a lot to add to The Handbook on distribution, 
habitat, nest-site, breeding-season, nest, clutch-size, egg-measurements, 
incubation and migrations. Indeed, much of their information— 
particularly on breeding—is in direct contradiction to what is there. 
Unfortunately, references are not listed in The Handbook and it is 
difficult to check the sources of the information given. However, in 
connection with the statement about the breeding-site in that work, it 
is interesting to note that Lack (1956) writes, “It is stated in various 
general works that the members of this group also breed in rocky cliffs 
on high mountains, but I cannot find any published reference to sub- 
stantiate this.” Incidentally, both Jahn (1942) and Austin and Kuroda 
(1953) give hollow trees as the regular nest-site in Japan (and yet the 
latter put the normal clutch there at two or three—cf. below). 

More interesting still is what M. I. Lobko-Lobanovski and Miss 
Neufeldt have revealed about the actual nest. Most writers, including 
Lack, quote the statement that a bracket-shaped nest is attached to a 
vertical surface inside the hollow tree. The notes given below seem 
to show that this is quite wrong. It has, however, long been known 
that the closely related Ch. gigantea makes no nest but lays its eggs in a 
scrape at the bottom of a hollow (Baker 1934). These two species are 
sometimes placed in another genus (Hirundapus) and, although Lack and 
most other recent workers do not follow this separation, the fact that 
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plumage young and adults have the blue parts glossed metallic green. Despite their 


similar setting, these photographs and plate 55 were taken 5,000 miles apart: nest- 
ing from Siberia to Japan, this species winters in Australasia (photos: I. Neufeldt 

















PLATE 58. Nesting-place of Needle-tailed Swifts (Chaetura candacuta), Zeya 
] Amur, U.S.S.R., August 1958. ‘There they use hollow trees in overgrown clearings, 
especially the sites of former forest fires They dive in at the top and the eggs 
ip to seven) are laid on any wood debris at the bottom. In this oak the hollow went 


down some 114 feet to within 14 feet of the ground (page 434) (7 it. 
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these birds nest in quite a different way from the rest of the genus 
Chaetura is rather significant. Further, as cochinchinensis builds 
bracket-nests on the walls of caves (Baker 1934), it is difficult to 
regard it as a race of caudacuta (or even as a species of Hirundapus?). 
Ptushenko (1951) treats these two birds as conspecific and he is pre- 
sumably referring to cochinchinensis when he says that nesting in cliffs 
has been disputed but is now established for certain localities (see 
Harber 1955). In conclusion, it is interesting to note that Ptushenko 
describes the Needle-tailed Swift as the fastest bird in the U.S.S.R. in 
level flight, with speeds up to 170 km. per hour (about 106 m.p.h.). 

I, J. FerGuson-Lees 
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SOME NOTES ON THE BIOLOGY OF THE 
NEEDLE-TAILED SWIFT IN SIBERIA 

Within the limits of the Soviet Union the Needle-tailed Swift occurs in 
a large area from the Vasyugan River (58°30'N, 78°E), a tributary of the 
Ob, eastwards through the taiga zone of Siberia to Sakhalin Island 
and the Kuriles, the northern limit of the range being at about 58°-60°N. 
It is, however, rather seldom recorded in the western parts of this vast 
area and only locally common in SE Siberia (in Ussuriland and Amur- 
land, for instance). In fact, in spite of its wide distribution, very little 
is known about the habits of this remarkable bird in Siberia and a full 
account of its life cannot be given. 

This swift’s spring migration in Siberia lasts nearly a month. In 
Ussuriland Przhevalski (1870) and Cherski (1915) recorded the earliest 
arrivals on 6th and 8th May, while on the plateau of the Zeya and Amur 
Rivers, in 1958, I.N. noted the first on 19th May. In the southern 
part of Sakhalin Gizenko (1955) first observed the species on 26th May 
in 1948 and on 22nd May in 1949. On the other hand, Lobko- 
Lobanovski (1956), who was in the same region during 1950-1954, did 
not record it before sth-7th June. 


The first Needle-tailed Swift’s nest examined in the Soviet Union 
was found by Gizenko in Sakhalin on 9th August 1950. It was ina hollow 
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larch and the six young, about a week off flying, weighed 107-110 gm. 
(data on Leningrad skins show 11 adult $f as 109-140 gm., av. 122.2, 
and 5 adult 99 as 101-125 gm., av. 113.7). Lobko-Lobanovski describes 
the breeding biotope in Sakhalin as old and often swampy clearings and 
the sites of former forest fires. The essential features of such places, 
which are usually covered with a dense secondary growth, are scattered 
hollow trees broken by storms at a height of between three and seven 
metres (roughly 10-23 feet) above the ground. These tall stumps are 
usually hollow from top to bottom and all seven nests of the Needle- 
tailed Swift found by Lobko-Lobanovski were in such deep cavities 
in larches (Larix). The inside diameters varied from 35 to 50 cm. 
(roughly 14-19 inches) and the bottoms of the hollows were between 
three and four metres (10-13 feet) from the tops. There was no sign of 
any actual nest-contruction: in every case the eggs had been laid on 
the floor of the hollow, on an accumulated mass of rotten wood mixed 
with numerous insect remains extending to a depth of 10-15 cm. (about 
4-6 inches)—evidence that the same hollows are used for years. (These 
insects were chiefly beetles, but this swift’s food also includes may- 
flies, wasps, bumble-bees, winged ants, ladybirds, ichneumons, etc.). 

Lobko-Lobanovski found his first nests in 1953—a clutch of three 
fresh eggs on 7th July and broods of two and six young on 2oth and 
23rd August. The young of the smaller brood were nearly fully- 
fledged, but the six still had quite short primaries. His other four 
nests were located in the same area the following year—three clutches 
of six eggs and one of no less than seven. One of the clutches of six 
eggs was fresh and the remainder were well-incubated. The average 
dimensions of the 28 eggs in the two years were 32.27 22.34 mm. 
and the weights of the nine fresh eggs varied between 7.95 and 8.93 gm. 
In all of the incubated clutches there were noticeable differences in the 
stages of embryo development and it is evident that incubation begins 
with the first egg, or soon after. 

In Sakhalin the autumn migration of the Needle-tailed Swifts takes 
place in September and the majority have departed by the 2oth. 
Rarely, however, single ones are seen until mid or even late October. 

On the Zeya-Amur plateau in Amurland, in 1958, IN. found the 
Needle-tailed Swift uncommon but in biotopes similar to those des- 
cribed by Lobko-Lobanovski. There the species lives in stunted 
forests of oak (Quercus), likewise occupying overgrown clearings and 
the sites of former fires. The solitary remains of ruined forests of 
larch and pine (Pinas) provide most of the necessary stumps in this area, 
but the single nest found on 9th August was in a tall oak (plate 58): 
this was hollow to a depth of approximately 3.5 metres (about 114 feet) 
and the floor of the cavity was 0.5 metres (1} feet) above the ground. 
The bottom was covered with a thick layer of rotten wood and there 
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were no traces of any outside material. Five young Needle-tailed 
Swifts, almost fully fledged (plates 56 and 57), were found in the nest. 
IRENE NeEvuFE LD? and A. I. IvANov 
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Observations from a light-vessel on Passerine 


immigration into the Wash in autumn 1956 


By Michael Barry 


INTRODUCTION 

ALTHOUGH trans-North Sea migration in autumn has previously 
been studied from East Coast light-vessels, all the earlier accounts 
have been limited to observations made in the narrower southern part 
of the North Sea, and refer mainly to immigrants making the short 
crossing from the Low Countries (Clarke 1912, Owen 1953, Peakall 
1956). Knowledge about migration across the much wider northern 
North Sea has hitherto been very scanty, but the recent introduction of 
radar as a means of study, and its immediate application in this area 
by Lack (1959), has been a tremendous step forward. One notable 
feature of Lack’s results is the important south-westward migration 
that occurs from Scandinavia in autumn. Relevant visual observa- 
tions made at sea are virtually non-existent, and it is the purpose of this 
paper to remedy this deficiency and to show haw light-ship observa- 
tion could be a valuable means of study complementary to radar. 

The bulk of the paper is devoted to observations I made on the Lynn 
Well Light-vessel in mid-October 1956 (before radar had been applied 
to the study of bird-migration in this country, and unfortunately in 
a year when existing October radar records are incomplete). Some 
additional points have been drawn from my observations on the 
Dudgeon Light-vessel during the second half of September 1953, and 
I have other notes made by the lightsmen there later that autumn. 


THE POSITIONS OF THE LIGHT-VESSELS 
The Lynn Well lies in the mouth of the Wash (Fig. 1), the open ex- 
panse of the North Sea being represented by the arc between NNW 
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Fic. 1. The North Sea area to show the positions of the Lynn Well and Dudgeon 

light-vessels, and the bearings and distances of various parts of the Continental 

coast from the former. The Smith’s Knoll and Kentish Knock, two other light- 

vessels from which immigration into south-east England has been studied, are also 
marked 











and SE from the light-ship. The Hunstanton cliffs, six miles to the 
SSE, are the nearest point of the north Norfolk coast, and are more 
often visible than not. The low-lying Lincolnshire coast at Gibraltar 
Point, 64 miles NW, is visible only in clear conditions. Owing to 
its proximity to land, Lynn Well is not suitable for a planned study of 
afriving immigrants, but it was chosen primarily for the observation 
of migration across the mouth of the Wash. 

The Dudgeon Light-vessel lies 30 miles NNW from the cliffs of 
Cromer, Norfolk, which are visible from it only in exceptional con- 
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ditions. Its situation is ideal for the study of migrants making the 
long sea-crossing and particularly recommends it for combined study 
with radar from the north Norfolk coast. 


SUMMARY OF LYNN WELL OBSERVATIONS 


Observation from Lynn Well extended from 1oth to 23rd October 
1956. Attention is confined here to the westward and south-westward 
migration of Skylarks (A/auda arvensis), Meadow Pipits (Anthus 
pratensis), thrushes (Turdus spp.) and Starlings (Starnus vulgaris); notes 
on the migration of other species, and in other directions, have been 
summarised elsewhere (Cambridge Bird Club Report 1956). Meteorolo- 
gically, this period fell into three phases which correlated closely with 
the nature and volume of immigration observed. 

Between 1oth and 14th October a series of fronts moved across 
Scandinavia, but the northern North Sea, lying on the edge of a ridge 
of high pressure extending from central Europe, experienced fine 
variably cloudy weather with gentle W to WNW winds. These 
were all cloudless calm days at Lynn Well with variable amounts of fog 
at sea-level, and no immigration was observed. Likewise, nothing 
occurred on the intervening nights, all of which were moonlit and 
clear except that of the 13th/14th which was marked by dense fog at 
sea-level, although conditions were clear above this. 

On 14th October the ridge of high pressure over the British Isles 
became displaced before a front approaching from the west, and 
extended northwards into Scandinavia, subsequently moving slowly 
east. Cloudless almost calm conditions developed over the Continen- 
tal coasts of the northern North Sea during the 14th and persisted 
until the 16th, while there was a sharp temperature drop in Scandinavia 
and the Baltic. Dense fog at Lynn Well on the 14th gradually cleared 
to give a cloudless afternoon, and five scattered Meadow Pipit parties 
passed SSW towards dusk. Birds of this species were heard with 
increasing frequency during the early part of the night when it was 
clear overhead, but when fog closed in at 23.00 they appeared im- 
mediately at the lantern with Skylarks. Starlings, thrushes and 
Chaffinches (Fringilla coelebs) began coming in after midnight, and at 
dawn on the 15th there were at least 200 Meadow Pipits and 100 
Skylarks present, and about 50 each of Redwings (Tuwrdus musicus), 
Goldcrests (Regulus regulus), Starlings and Chaffinches. Most dis- 
appeared SSW/SW when the fog lifted at dawn, a few pipits lingering 
to die during the day. 

The 15th was fine with variable cloud and gentle easterly winds. 
Slight Skylark movement continued throughout the day (58 birds in 
10 flocks) and occasional Chaffinches were seen, both species flying 
almost exclusively between S and SW. There was little else to 
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suggest that much migration was occurring until the sky became 
transiently overcast just after dusk, bringing Skylarks and Chaffinches 
into the lantern, about 30 of each accumulating until the clouds 
dispersed 40 minutes later. 

Fog closed in again at 22.00 on the 15th/16th and, with increasing 
cloud, a few Starlings had arrived by midnight; their numbers steadily 
built up and by 01.00 small numbers of Skylarks, thrushes and finches 
(Fringilla spp.) were also present. The main arrivals seemed to occur 
between o1.00 and 03.00, and at dawn the estimated totals were about 
5,000 Starlings and 1,000 Skylarks, 80 Chaffinches, 50 Redwings, and 
smaller numbers of other Passerine and non-Passerine species. As 
dawn broke, those Starlings that had found room to settle rose off the 
superstructure in vast flocks, reassembling to form an unbroken ring 
around the ship; in this extraordinary formation they encircled the 
light-vessel continuously for 1} hours in company with the Skylarks 
and Lapwings, keeping low above the water and approaching more 
closely between siren-blasts, all finally disappearing more or less 
suddenly into the fog at 07.15. 

Large-scale immigration continued on the 16th, with at least 2,000 
land-birds passing between 08.00 and 15.15, movement falling away 
sharply thereafter. The sky was thickly and uniformly overcast 
throughout the day, while poor visibility, at no time more than two or 
three miles, prevented the migrants from sighting land and therefore 
changing track. The tracks observed under these interesting con- 
ditions are given for the main species in Table I. It will be noted that 
the main track for all these species was SW and that this was most 


TABLE I—TRACKS OF THE MAIN SPECIES AT THE LYNN WELL 
LIGHT-VESSEL ON 16TH OCTOBER 1956 


In this table the first figure shows the number of birds and the second the number of 
flocks. Thus “37/4” indicates that there were four flocks totalling thirty-seven birds. 


Lapwing Skylark Starling Chaffinch 


(Vanellus (Alauda  (Sturnus  (Fringilla Total % 
Direction vanellus) arvensis) vulgaris) coelebs) flocks flocks 
SE 2/1 14/2 3 2.5 
SSE - - 0.0 
S 7/1 17/1 122/13 21/t 16 13.§ 
SSW —- 3/1 275/11 5/2 14 11.8 
SW 37/4 141/18 513/30 89/4 56 47.0 
WSW 46/5 171/9 1/1 1§ 12.6 
W 11/1 22/3 130/7 1/1 12 10.0 
WNW 36/2 - oo _- 2 1.7 
NW — 3/1 _ - I 0.9 
Totals 93/9 232/29 =©1,225/72 117/9 119 100% 
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TasLe II—VARIATION IN TRACKS OF STARLINGS (S/urnus vulgaris) aT 
THE LYNN WELL LIGHT-VESSEL ON 16TH OCTOBER 1956 


Two flocks seen flying SE are not included in this table. 


Time Number of flocks 
GMT 


Wind W WSW SW SSW 





08.00-08.30 ESE2 
08.30-09.00 SW1-2 
09.00-09.30 
09.30-10.00 SSW2 
10,00-10.30 
10.30-10.4§ 
10.4§-11.00 
11,00-11.30 
11.30-13.00 
13.00-13.30 - I 
13.30-14.00 SSE 4 
14.00-14.30 SE - - I 
14.30-15.15 SSE — - 2 





marked in the Skylark and the Starling, the two most numerous. It 
will also be noted that there was a strong SSW to S element in the 
movements of the latter, and Table II shows that this was due to a 
shift in the directional tendency towards south that occurred around 
11.15 These southward-moving Starlings may perhaps have set out 
from a different point on the Continental coast, but it is more likely 
that the directional shift was related to the change in the wind from 
SW force 1-2 to SSE force 3. Similar changes in flight-direction of 
day-migrants have been observed on the Continent (Vleugel 1952, 
Tinbergen 1956, Mook ef a/. 1957) and have been variously interpreted. 

Skylark passage occurred at a rate of about 25 birds per hour, with 
a pronounced peak between 10.00 and 11.00. A massive Starling 
peak between 09.00 and 10.00 (477 in large flocks) may have repre- 
sented the arrival of birds that had accumulated around the outer 
light-vessels during the night, but thereafter passage settled down at 
an estimated 200 to 300 birds per hour. Virtually all the Chaffinches 
passed during the afternoon. 

With a front approaching from the W the wind freshened late on 
the 16th and veered; by midnight a SSW gale was threatening the 
North Sea and only a few straggling Starlings were seen subsequently. 

From the 17th to 23rd October a succession of fronts crossed the 
area; conditions were generally fine and variably cloudy, with moderate 
westerly winds. Observed immigration at Lynn Well was slight and 
confined to small scattered parties of Skylarks and Meadow Pipits 
which passed SSW/SW early each morning. Such movement was 
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slightly more marked on the 21st in virtually cloudless conditions 
(wind WSW force 3). The intervening nights were fine and moonlit 
and no birds were seen, but an overhead Redwing movement was 
audible at midnight on 21st/2z2nd October. 


DISCUSSION 

Snow (1953), reviewing visible migration in the British Isles, could 
give virtually no mention of SW immigration into Lincolnshire 
and north Norfolk. Riviére (1930), summarising the lightsmen’s 
records, stated that the main direction of flight at the Lynn Well and 
the Dudgeon was east to west, and that SW and WSW movement 
past these light-vessels was only very slight. The incomplete records 
from the Dudgeon in the late autumn of 1953 fail to confirm this view 
and the present, though admittedly limited, observations from Lynn 
Well are directly contrary to it. 

A very large immigration of winter-visitors into north Norfolk and 
Lincolnshire clearly occurred between 14th and 16th October 1956, 
and it is interesting to note that, although coinciding in part with a 
weekend, it seems to have been completely missed on land (Cambridge 
Bird Club Report 1956; Lincolnshire Bird Report 1936; Norfolk Bird 
Report 1956). ‘The appearance of Meadow Pipits and Skylarks in the 
Wash late on the 14th with other Scandinavian breeding species (but 
relatively few Starlings) followed the development of calm, cold, clear 
weather in south Norway and north Jutland early on that day, con- 
ditions on the Dutch coast remaining cloudy with fog. Skylark 
arrival proceeded continuously over the next 40 hours, while Starling 
arrival was also continuous over the last 18 hours of the movement; 
the main track of both these species by day was SW. Lapwings and 
Chaffinches were much less numerous, but the latter species also showed 
a south-westward emphasis in direction. The reason for the later 
arrival of Starlings is uncertain; their first appearance in large numbers 
at midnight on the 15th/16th would be consistent with emigration 
from Holland at dusk, but their tracks past Lynn Well on the 16th 
suggest another more northerly point of departure. Starlings winter- 
ing in Britain are of Baltic (rather than Norwegian) origin, and their 
relatively small numbers on the night of the 14th/15th may be related 
to the fact that the temperature drop in the Baltic occurred 24 hours 
later than in southern Norway. Although limited in scope, these 
observations point clearly to large-scale departure from the Skagerrak 
and Jutland area, and direct south-westward migration across the 
widest part of the North Sea to Lincolnshire and north Norfolk. 
The prolonged continuous arrival of Skylarks and Starlings suggests 
that these two species had been setting out from the Continent both 
by day and by night. 
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The absence of observed westward migration between the 1oth 
and the 14th may mean that no immigration was occurring; disturbed 
frontal weather was certainly prevalent in southern Scandinavia at the 
time. But in calm cloudless conditions, as prevailed in the Wash 
on these days, most of the migration may proceed at considerable 
height and remain undetected from the ground. 

The slight SW/SSW migration noted between 17th and 23rd 
October, in mainly clear weather with moderate westerly winds, may 
be analogous to the frequent small (and occasional large) south- 
westward movements that radar shows to have occurred in late 
October 1957 under similar conditions—which are usually inhibitory 
to seaward departure from Holland (Lack 1959). Notwithstanding 
the absence of observed activity at Lynn Well, evidence that consider- 
able immigration had occurred further to the east at this time lies in the 
massive westward 'Passerine movement along the north Norfolk coast 
at Hunstanton on 23rd October (Cambridge Bird Club Report 1956); 
these birds had presumably made the short sea-crossing from Holland. 

The Meadow Pipit was a regular participant in the small SW/SSW 
movements during the latter part of the period at Lynn Well, and on 
the Dudgeon in’ September 1953 small early morning SSW/S 
movements of this species were seen on three occasions; these were 
quite distinct from the eastward movements also observed. The 
species occurred at night on one occasion at each light-vessel. Meadow 
Pipit migration, as seen at sea, usually takes the form of small, scattered, 
loosely-packed parties and single birds passing at irregular intervals. 
The detection on land of such immigration, unobstrusive enough at 
sea, must be almost impossible when the birds become merged into 
the coastal streams. Consequently, little is known about the west- 
ward migration of this species in autumn, although direct movement 
from Scandinavia seems likely. 

Lack (1959) provides evidence beyond reasonable doubt of south- 
westward thrush migration direct from Scandinavia. My daytime 
light-ship records are scanty, but nearly all describe birds flying 
SSW/S, usually in overcast conditions with or without rain. Such 
records have always been related to the appearance of Song ‘Thrushes 
(Turdus philomelos), Blackbirds (T. merula) and Redwings at the lantern 
in considerable numbers on the preceding or following nights. Their 
times of arrival at each light-vessel (on one occasion at the Dudgeon 
large numbers appeared soon after nightfall) often suggest diurnal 
emigration from Scandinavia, and Owen (1953) noted thrushes passing 
Kentish Knock at times that clearly indicated daylight departure from 
the Continent. The concept that the thrushes are predominantly 
night-migrants requires reassessment. 
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LIGHT-VESSEL AND COASTAL OBSERVATIONS AND RADAR 
A light-vessel provides a fixed point at sea from which the true track 
of migrants may be recorded, anticipating and precluding the changes 
that may occur after the birds sight land. Whereas radar will also 
give this information, alone it does not appear able to supply such a 
precise quantitative picture of the species participating. But in 
contrast to the wide scope of radar, the area and height accessible to 
the visual observer are severely restricted and call for cautious inter- 
pretation of results; this applies with particular force at sea where 
migration is, in general, of a more diffuse nature than on land, and 
occurs at greater height. A constant problem is the uncertain but 
variable extent to which visible migration reflects the total migration 
that is occurring; Lack (1960) found that visible coastal passage in 
spring was misleading in assessing the amount of seaward departure, 
as shown by radar, and discussed the factors involved. On the other 
hand, when migration is occurring low over the water (as may be 
usual in the Skylark under most circumstances, and in other species 
when flying against a head-wind) it is undetectable by radar (Lack 
1959), but provides abundant scope for lightship study. 

Apart from the limitations of visual observation, the main drawback 
to coastal studies is that the direction of migrants incident to the coast 
may differ from their track at sea (Lack 1954, Browne 1956); this is 
particularly likely to be true after a long sea-crossing. Consequently, 
conclusions about their point of departure from the Continent must 
be largely based on indirect evidence. Thus, Murton (1959) who 
studied visible migration in N.E. Norfolk in November 1956, while 
noting that the direction from which the migrants came in from the 
sea varied with the wind, found that the main arrivals occurred in the 
first three hours after dawn. This is in contradistinction to the mid- 
morning peak to be expected of birds derived from Holland at dawn, 
and Murton argued that his observations were more consistent with 
departure at dusk from the Baltic region or Scandinavia. Similar 
arguments have been used in this paper, backed by the direct observa- 
tion of track in poor visibility; beyond the sight of land visibility is 
immaterial and, with the exception of scattered individuals including 
drift-migrants and Meadow Pipits, passing birds show little tendency 
to react to a light-vessel. The lack of observed activity at Lynn Well 
on 23rd October, considered in relation to the enormous westward 
coasting movement only six miles away, perhaps emphasises that 
observations on a light-vessel so close to the coast give an accurate 
picture only in conditions of poor visibility. 

Further radar studies will clarify the significance of coastal observa- 
tions. The limitations of light-vessel work require definition in a 
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combined study with radar, from which the latter would profit by the 
complementary nature of visual observations at sea. 


SUMMARY 

(1) Some light-vessel observations on the arrival of winter-visitors in the Wash 
are described. 

(2) The main participants of one very large influx had probably made the long 
sea-crossing direct from Scandinavia. 

(3) Other small south-westward movements of Skylarks (A/auda arvensis) and 
Meadow Pipits (Anthus pratensis) may also have derived immediately from Scan- 
dinavia. 

(4) The value of light-vessel observation is considered in relation to coastal 
observation and radar study. 

(5) It is suggested that light-vessel observation would provide a valuable 
complementary means of study to the use of radar. 
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Notes 


Little Ringed Plover “foot-tapping” to collect food.—On 2nd April 
1960, at a reservoir near the Suffolk coast, I watched a Little Ringed 
Plover (Charadrius dubius) feeding on the muddy bottom of a drained 
pond. It was tripping methodically around and every now and then 
stretching out one leg (either being used) to tap its foot quickly several 
times on the mud in front of it. It would then dash forward and appar- 
ently pick up some morsel or other. I concluded the animal prey was 
being affected by the foot-tapping. I cannot remember seeing any 
other wader do this, though I have observed the more usual “marking 
time’’. RoGer W. CoLEMAN 


[This “‘foot-tapping” or “‘foot-trembling” has been recorded in 
certain plovers (though not apparently this species) and may be confined 
to the Charadriiformes. It is analagous to the “‘spinning”’ or “piroet- 
ting” of phalaropes (Phalaropus spp.) and the “‘marking time’ or 
“paddling” of gulls (Larus spp.) and other birds. Both paddling and 
foot-tapping appear to have two different functions. They cause 
certain earthworms (particularly A//o/obophora) to rise to the surface, 
apparently because these have an innate reaction to the quivering of the 
soil which enables them to avoid their main enemy, the Mole (Ta/pa 
europaea). Lapwings (Vanellus vanellus) adopt the foot-tapping on 
meadowland for this reason, stretching one leg obliquely forward and 
rapidly quivering it on the ground. But the second and probably 
more common function of both tapping and paddling is to cause 
minute organisms to move and thus show themselves. The subject 
is more fully discussed by N. Tinbergen in The Herring Gull’s World 
(London, 1953, pp. 33-35).—Ebs.} 


Ross’s Gull in Northumberland.—On 3oth April 1960 I found a dead 
Ross’s Gull (Rhodostethia rosea) at Holywell Ponds, Seaton Delaval, 
Northumberland; it had been shot. Though it proved to be an adult 
male, and was generally in good plumage and quite fresh, it lacked the 
rosy tinge that is usually characteristic of this species. I skinned it 
roughly and then sent it to the Hancock Museum, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. ALAN JOBLING 


This bird was received at the Hancock Museum on 2nd May 1960 
and has since been mounted for the museum’s Bird Room. Almost 
midway in size between a Little Gull (Larus minutus) and a Kittiwake 
(Rissa tridactyla), the specimen is a uniform pale grey on the mantle 
and wings, while the head, under-parts and taii are white, except that 
the neck is completely encircled with a black collar about 5 mm. in 
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width. The secondaries have long white tips, but the only black on 
the wings is on the outer webs of the first primaries. (Though the 
white parts of the plumage showed no trace of the characteristic 
pinkish colour even when the bird arrived, the actual skin was covered 
in places with a pinkish-rose fat.) The tail is long (130 mm.) and 
graduated, but the wings are even longer in proportion (268 mm.) and 
project some 33 mm. beyond it. The bill measures 19 mm. and the 
tarsus 27 mm. ‘These details were actually taken soon after the bird 
was received and, in particular, the colours of the soft parts were 
noted then: the bill was black and the iris almost black, while the 
orbital ring, interior of gape and tongue, and legs and feet were all 
orange-red. The stomach was empty except for a small quantity of 
black grit and sand. Some feathers were being renewed on the under- 
parts. S. E. Coox 


[This is the first Northumberland, third British and fourteenth 
European record of this arctic gull (see Brit. Birds, 52: 423; and 53: 
95). A female in Holland in 1958 (Brit. Birds, 52: 422-424 and plates 
66-69) similarly lacked the rosy colour on the white parts and it was 
suggested that this might have been due either to its not having 
reached full sexual maturity or to its generally poor condition. These 
possibilities seem less applicable in the present case, but shortage of 
normal foods may have prevented its being in perfect plumage.—Eps.] 


Rufous Turtle Dove in the Isles of Scilly.—On 2nd May 1960 Mr. 
Herbert Legg, an islander, informed us that he had seen a rather darker 
and larger dove flying with Turtle Doves (S¢reptopelia turtur) over St. 
Agnes, Isles of Scilly. The bird was briefly glimpsed by R.J.E., but 
it was not until the next day that we had good views of it. We then 
took detailed field notes and, on returning to the bird observatory and 
consulting The Handbook, identified it as a Rufous Turtle Dove (S/rep- 
topelia orientalis). 

Except for a period of about an hour the bird associated with Turtle 
Doves, of which there had been a heavy influx on 1st May, and at all 
times it was extremely wary and difficult to approach. The following 
description was obtained over a total of about three hours, in bright 
sunlight and at distances down to 4o yards with binoculars and 
telescope: 

Crown light grey; cheeks light brown tinged gingerish, with an indistinct darker 

brown line starting at bill and passing through eye; nape slightly darker brown 

than cheeks, again tinged ginger; throat pale greyish merging into cheeks and 
breast, not conspicuous except in bright sunlight; breast brownish-grey with 
pinkish tinge ; sides of neck with a rather indistinct patch of black on grey speckling ; 
mantle and back dark brownish-grey with rufous tinge; primaries charcoal-grey 
with slight rufous tinge; rest of wines chestnut, darker and richer than in the 
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Turtle Dove and with specklings more numerous, each speckle being formed 
by dark feathers with chestnut fringes; be//y darkish grey-brown; snder tail- 
coverts light grey merging into belly; rump a fairly darkish grey, but lighter 
than primaries, tail and back when seen from behind; ¢ai/ charcoal-grey, with 
narrow light grey tips to feathers visible only at quite close range; bi// brick- 
red; /egs pinkish-red. 

The bird could be readily picked out in flight, even at a considerable 
distance in the flock of Turtle Doves. When “caught” by the sun 
most of its upper-parts and wings showed a rufous or gingerish tinge. 
Unlike the Turtle Doves, it was never seen to spread its tail and this 
may have accounted for its sometimes appearing slimmer and more 
elongated or tapered than they. Distant views were also obtained by 
F. R. Trust, who was able to confirm its dark appearance and the lack 
of white in its tail. What was presumably the same bird was seen 
again on 6th May. This would appear to be the third British record. 

R. J. Ervy, J. F. Carp, R. A. Carp and P. H. Crook 


|Mr. Derek Goodwin informs us that this species is easy to keep and 
breed in captivity, but that he has not seen any individuals advertised 
for sale or heard of any in this country since before the war.—Eps.] 


Hawk Owl in Lancashire.—On 13th September 1959 I was walking 
with Mr. K. Parkinson near Bleasdale Fells, above Chipping, Lanca- 
shire, when I flushed from a rock a bird which at first sight I thought 
must be a Kestrel (Falco tinnunculus). It flew low along the hillside, then 
up a gully to ar.other rock and finally into a stunted hawthorn where it 
perched in full view. From a distance of about 30 yards I could see 
that the bird was, in fact, an owl of a species which I did not recognise. 
Fortunately it was quite indifferent to our presence and we were able 
to approach to within ten feet of it. Notes were taken on the spot. 
Its length was about 14-15 inches, of which approximately one-third 
was made up by a noticeably long and rounded tail. It had large, 
almost white face-patches with a very dark brown border which was 
incomplete on the head. The head and back were dark brown mottled 
with fawn, while the under-parts were fawn closely barred with brown. 
The eyes were bright yellow with a dark ring. The bird stayed in the 
one position for about a quarter of an hour before flying away fast and 
low over the rough country. Later reference to text-books showed that 
it could only have been a Hawk Owl (Sarnia ulula). 
V. J. CONNOLLY 
[There are only eight previous records of this species in the British 
Isles and this is the first since 1903. Bearing in mind the date and the 
locality, it is perhaps as likely that the bird was of the American race 
(S. u. caparoch) as the European form; both have been recorded here in 
the past.—Eps.] 
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Swifts fighting.—On 29th May 1960, near Bath, Somerset, I noticed a 
fluttering in a cottage garden which I was passing. This I found to be 
caused by two Swifts (Apus apus) lying on the ground, each with its 
claws in the breast of the other. Neither bird was able to free itself, but 
both lay quietly while, with difficulty, I extracted each claw in turn. 
After release and upon being launched into the air, both birds flew off 
apparently unharmed. EpwarpD N. Roper 


[Dr. David Lack has confirmed his statement in Swifts in a Tower 
(London, 1956, p. 30) that only two previous incidents of this kind have 
been recorded in the literature. He comments that it is of considerable 
biological interest that birds are able to fight with such determination 
as to leave themselves at the mercy of any predator.—Eps.] 


Special review 


The Helsinki Congress and the future 


Proceedings of the XII International Ornithological Congress 
(Helsinki, sth-r2th June 1958). Edited by G. Bergman, K. O. 
Donner and L. von Haartman. Tilgmannin Kirjapaino, Helsinki, 
1960. Vol. I, 436 pages; Vol. II, 384 pages; both with diagrams, 
maps and half-tone illustrations. 


By a grievous stroke of fate, the very day after the review copies of these eagerly 
awaited Proceedings had been sent out, most of the stock was destroyed by a fire at the 
printer’s office before it could be dispatched to the Congress participants. As all 
who know the Finns will at once realise, this cruel misfortune will certainly not 
deter or prevent them from getting the Proceedings distributed and, in fact, Dr. von 
Haartman tells us that preparation of a second edition began immediately, at the end 
of July. Nevertheless, there will inevitably be some delay before this is ready and 
all will sympathise with them in this extraordinary trouble. In view of the fact 
that there will be very few copies in existence until the new edition is ready, the 
British Birds review copy is being deposited with the Witherby Library at the Nature 
Conservancy, 19 Belgrave Square, London, $.W.1. It will be available for reference 
there pending the postponed publication. 


In his preface the Congress’s admirable General Secretary, Dr. Baron 
Lars von Haartman, refers to the great financial difficulties of publica- 
tion (which must have been considerably aggravated by the disaster 
referred to above). He explains that papers have been printed in 
alphabetic order of authors’ names with a minimum of revision and 
that no MSS. were rejected. This naturally throws on the reader (and, 
above all, the reviewer) the entire burden of trying to relate the various 
contributions according to subject and relevance, without even the 
benefit of a record of the all-too-brief discussions which helped in some 
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cases to illuminate, and in others merely to bewilder or frustrate, those 
who were actually present at the sessions. After a few preliminaries, 
therefore, the contents of Volume I run through from Hans Arn- 
Willi’s paper on the Alpine Swift—a contribution to some extent 
superseded by the summary of his work that appeared in British Birds 
in 1959 (52: 221-225)—to the late Gustav Kramer’s stimulating 
analysis of the functional relationships of increasing size to increasing 
speed of flight. Volume II opens with another paper in German, 
by Professor E. Kumari on the results of bird migration observation 
in the east Baltic region, and ends with Dr. W. B. Yapp’s “‘Coloniza- 
tion of coniferous plantations by birds”. Among the 97 papers, 
which average about 7} pages in length, there is a range of subject 
matter, breadth or specialisation, abstraction or detail, and of sheer 
quality or lack of it, which defies any general verdict. Among those 
which strike the present reviewer as most stimulating are Finnur 
Gudmundsson’s challenging long-term analyses on ‘‘Some reflections 
on Ptarmigan cycles in Iceland”, Professor V. C. Wynne-Edwards’s 
acutely controversial “‘Overfishing principle applied to natural 
populations and their food resources”, Dr. G. V. T. Matthews’s 
“Examination of basic data in wildfowl counts”, Dr. Ernst Mayr’s 
introduction (as Chairman) to the symposium on adaptive evolution, 
Dr. M. Moynihan’s “Some adaptations which help to promote 
gtegariousness”, Dr. P. H. Baldwin’s “Overwintering of woodpeckers 
in Bark Beetle-infested spruce-fir forests of Colorado”, Professor A. N. 
Formozov’s paper (in French) on seed production in the coniferous 
forests of the U.S.S.R. and the invasion of western Europe by certain 
bird species, Dr. S. V. Kirikov’s contribution (also in French) on 
changes in the distribution of birds in the European part of the Soviet 
Union during the 17th to 19th centuries (with maps of game-bird 
distributions), Professor Pontus Palmgren’s review of ““The distribu- 
tion of the Finnish bird fauna”, the enlarged English summary of 
F, and E. Sauer’s “Orientation of nocturnal bird migrants by the stars”, 
and Dr. Robert W. Storer’s analysis of “Evolution in the diving birds”’. 
No doubt, however, others would choose differently with equal 
justification. 

Yet any serious consideration of the entire contents can scarcely 
fail to show that only a minority of the papers have any claim to world 
or permanent significance. In fact, it is probable that the majority 
would not appear of more than normal interest or value if they were 
encountered in the regular ornithological journals of their countries, 
while quite a number might be thought to belong more properly in 
merely regional, local or ephemeral publications. It is even conceiv- 
able that national editors, uninhibited by the necessity for international 
diplomatic relations, might have rejected one or two as hardly worth 
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printing. To say this is in no way to criticise the present editors, who 
have done their job entirely in accordance with their duty. They 
have produced the Proceedings to a standard which is in every way able 
to stand comparison with those of previous congresses; and although 
the necessity for two volumes is regrettable the split certainly reduces 
unwieldiness. 

There is an index of species and genera, and a list of birds seen during 
the excursions. The usual list of members is preceded by a statement 
that about 460 persons were present, out of 511 who applied to attend. 
The highest application totals were from Great Britain (110), Germany 
(83), Finland (60), U.S.A. (59) and Sweden (42). The General 
Secretary’s report ably summarises the organisation and observes that 
the membership fees covered only a negligible part of the needs of the 
Congress. In fact, all who attended drew largely on the generosity of 
the Finns and their government, though they were passing through a 
severe economic crisis at the time. 

Having considered these two volumes as a printed work, we must not 
forget that they also record and represent something with far wider 
implications—namely, the principal constitutional means for regular 
international contacts and relations in ornithological science. Taking, 
as we must, this latest example as a basis for judgement, how far are 
the International Ornithological Congresses doing their proper job 
successfully, and where are they falling short? It would be difficult 
for any informed person to give a reassuring reply to such questions, 
The thought that all is far from well with these congresses is thrusting 
itself into many minds. The importance of the problem forbids our 
neglecting this appropriate occasion for outlining it, in the hope of 
helping towards a solution. 

Since the first International Ornithological Congress in Vienna in 
1884, the biological field has become densely occupied by more or 
less regularly assembling international gatherings of overlapping 
membership. At least half-a-dozen of these are on a world scale, 
while the number involving ornithologists from two or more countries 
would be difficult to count. How is the serious worker to find the 
necessary time for participating in these ever-increasing and ever- 
lengthening conferences and still keep up with his own studies and 
with the many other claims on him? Clearly this is impossible without 
ruthless discrimination between those meetings which are really worth 
attending and those which are not. Into which category will future 
International Ornithological Congresses fall? Helsinki plainly shows 
the red light. A world list of leading ornithologists who did not find 
it worth attending in 1958 would be disturbingly long and of thought- 
provoking eminence. The next congress, in 1962, may provide the 
last chance of finding out why, and of stopping the rot. 
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Some of the critical factors are plain enough. The cost of atten- 
dance in money and time is becoming so high that it can only be 
justified by a programme and a level of discussion which are too good 
to miss. Yet congresses must compete with the growing effective- 
ness of other means of communication, written, visual and oral, 
which can probably give better results more cheaply except in the 
case of prolonged two-way discussion on a very high level, or of 
first-hand demonstration of situations and techniques which could not 
be adequately grasped through some other medium. Unless a high 
proportion of the ornithologists most active in advancing knowledge 
and in influencing future trends can feel assured that their attendance 
is essential and will unquestionably prove worth-while, no amount of 
social success or weight of numbers can save the situation. 

Unfortunately it is only during a few days once every four years that 
the great majority of even those directly concerned meet these problems 
face to face. For the rest of the time the Permanent Executive 
Committee and the next host country have to struggle with them in 
isolation, overshadowed by the well-grounded fear of giving offence 
in some vocal quarters should they exercise the leadership and firm 
guidance which are manifestly essential if the reputation and value of 
these congresses is to be safeguarded. 

Is it right that anyone whatever, regardless of his or her capacity to 
satisfy even the modest minimum standards of editors of national 
journals, should be free to submit to a congress without any authorita- 
tive scrutiny a paper which must then be given time in the all-too-few 
days available, as well as space in the heavily subsidised Proceedings 
that follow? Is it right that the main agenda should be dictated by the 
chance choice of subjects and by the initiative of particular contributors, 
rather than (as was so successfully done at Uppsala in 1950 and at the 
B.O.U. Centenary at Cambridge in 1959) by the considered selection 
of the most significant topics and of the best speakers to handle them by 
invitation? Is it sound policy to permit sessions to be grouped largely 
according to the language that papers happen to be delivered in, rather 
than according to subject ? 

Is it right, when payments by participants are so far below the costs 
of what they receive, that one country such as Great Britain should 
take up nearly a quarter of the places? What should be the attitude 
of the host country towards the possibility of swamping a congress by 
its own nationals or those of a close neighbour—a problem which is 
bound to arise acutely in, for example, Great Britain or Germany or 
the United States? What are the ethics and practical implications of 
the tendency for persons registered as members to ignore most of the 
indoor sessions and, in effect, to treat the congress as a convenient 
subsidised base for a guided bird-watching trip abroad? What indeed 
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should be the attitude towards field excursions, and how can they be 
prevented from being ruined by becoming swollen to football crowd 
proportions by people who obviously have no idea how to behave like 
true naturalists, and who make it impossible for others to watch or 
listen to the birds which the hosts have taken so much trouble and 
incurred so much risk to demonstrate? In fact, is it right that con- 
gresses should be held during the summer, often involving the loss of a 
season’s work by serious researchers, rather than at some other time 
of year? Should there be any limit to the number of those attending, 
or any financial devices to favour serious participants and to make 
“passengers” pay the real full cost of their attendance ? 

The financing of such congresses deserves much more serious 
thought. Is it really right that a country like Finland, rich in ornitholo- 
gical talent and public spirit but far from wealthy materially, should 
be able to act as host only on such inequitable and almost crippling 
terms? Would not some of the money put up by official bodies, often 
against their better judgement, to pay for long trips by persons who 
may or may not pull their weight, be more usefully devoted to, say, 
the publication of a really good report of well-prepared discussions for 
which adequate time would have been assured? Should the attendance 
of those who could really advance the subject be given priority and, 
if so, how? Again, age composition must not be neglected: are 
enough of the coming leaders in ornithological studies given an 
opportunity to attend, or are they being shut out by semi-retired 
members better able to secure travel grants or pay their own fares? 

Yet another complex of problems concerns the relation, already 
mentioned, of this regular ornithological congress to others which 
may overlap it. Helsinki was, in fact, immediately followed by the 
much larger and very successful International Zoological Congress in 
London, where a number of the same faces appeared, while only nine 
months later the B.O.U. Centenary at Cambridge gave rise to another 
international gathering on a more manageable scale and at a markedly 
higher level of discussion. The relation of the International Com- 
mittee for Bird Preservation to the congress, although invaluable, 
adds to the problem of time and expense. Other international bodies, 
such as the International Union for the Conservation of Nature, and 
such regionally international gatherings as the annual North American 
Wildlife Conference, besides overlapping groupings like the game 
biologists, the ethologists and the taxonomists, all have their own 
meetings which may and do compete in more or less important ways. 
On the other hand, there may well be definite demands which embar- 
rass these congresses and are not yet otherwise catered for. Some 
kind of network to enable expertly guided groups of ornithologists 
to enjoy rewarding field excursions in other countries is one of these. 
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It plainly does not make sense that people who merely want an 
organised bird trip abroad should be unable to fulfil this quite legitimate 
need without pretending to participate in a serious international 
conference, and thus dragging down its standard. 

These questions are of obvious concern to the International Ornitho- 
logical Committee. Unfortunately, however, the meetings of this 
Committee are rare, brief, overloaded and rushed, and it is not realistic 
to expect too much in the absence of more sustained interest and 
thought by the wider body of ornithologists, for whom, after all, the 
congresses exist. As it is now well under two years before the next 
one meets at Cornell University in America, it seems urgent that there 
should be some expression of opinion to assist the organisers, who are 
thoroughly alive to these problems and need support in tackling them. 
In so far as British Birds is concerned, our correspondence columns are 
open to those who would like to pursue the subject and we would 
welcome letters on it which are reasonably brief and to the point. 


E.M.N. 


Reviews 


The Voices of Wild Birds in Nature (recordings). Recorded by 
Boris N. Weprinezev. Published by the All-Union Studio of 
Disc Recordings (No. 6227/8), 1960, and to be obtainable through 
Collets Record Shop, 70 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.r. 
Price probably about 28s. 8d. 
This is certainly the first disc of Russian bird songs to be published in 
the U.S.S.R. and, so far as the author—a young amateur ornithologist— 
can ascertain, he is the first bird-watcher in the Soviet Union to attempt 
a collection of recordings. The record is a ten-inch long-player (334 
r.p.m.) and presents the voices of 20 different birds and one amphibian. 
16 of the birds breed regularly in Britain and all have occurred here. 
The recordings were made during the spring of 1959, near the town of 
Zvenigorod, 40 miles from Moscow, using a battery-operated recorder 
with a tape speed of 74 inches per second and a “dynamic” microphone, 
but #0 parabolic reflector. The general quality is not up to the standard 
of, for example, the Sveriges Radio discs, but that is to be expected from 
a worker in his first year who has only a small recorder and no reflector. 
The disc is, however, a very commendable first publication worth every 
encouragement. 

The names of the species are given on the label only in Russian and 
they are not always the same as those in H. Jorgensen’s Nomina Avium 
Exropaearum. Therefore, to save others the not inconsiderable trouble 
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involved in identifying all the sounds, complete details of each side of 
the disc are given below. The accuracy of this list of both principal 
and background singers has been checked by Mr. Weprinezev himself. 
Main singers are given with scientific names, background singers in 
English only and in brackets. The times for each species include the 
verbal identification (which is, of course, in Russian). 


SIDE I SIDE 2 


Band 1 (4' 05”) Morning in the forest: Band 10 (1’ 27”) Whitethroat (Sy/via 
Thrush Nightingale (Luscinia Jusci- communis) (Garden Warbler) 
mia), Fieldfare (Turdus pilaris), Band 


rr (0 36") Yellowhammer 
Golden Oriole (Oriolus oriolus), 


(Emberiza citrinella) 

Band 12 (0 30”) Scarlet Grosbeak 
(Carpodacus erythrinus) 

Band 13 (0’ 52”) Golden Oriole (Oriolus 
oriolus) (Snipe, Blackcap) 


Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) 

Band 2 (0 47”) Chaffinch (Fringilla 
coelebs) 

Band 3 i (1" 39”) Willow Warbler 
(Phylloscopus trochilus) (Blackcap, Band 14 (0’ 45”) Grasshopper Warbler 
Blackbird, Cuckoo) (Locustella naevia (Cackoo, Thrush 


ii (0’ 40°) Chiffchaff (Phy//oscopus Nightingale) 


collybita) a “ - i 
iti (0’ 41”) Wood Warbler (Phy/lo- Band 15 (o go ) Cuckoo (Cuculus 
scopus sibilatrix) (Pied Flycatcher) canorus) (Redwing, Song Thrush) 
Band 4 (0 33”) Wren (Troglodytes troglo- Band 16 (0° 42°) Lapwing (Vanellus 
dytes) vanellus) (Garden Warbler, Scarlet 
, : av Grosbeak) 
Band 5 (0’ 27”) Great Tit (Parus major) ss 5 : 
Band 17 (0’ 48”) Spotted Crake (Porzana 
porzana) (Marsh Frog, Yellow- 
hammer) 
Band 18 i (0’ 25”) Marsh Frog (Rana 
Band 8(0’ 50") Turtle Dove (Streptopelia ridibunda) 
turtur) (Tree Pipit, Willow Warbler) 


Band 6 (0’ 30”) Redwing (Turdus musicus) 
Band 7 (1° 38”) Pied Flycatcher 
(Muscicapa hypoleuca) 


ti (0o’ 31”) Corncrake (Crex crex) 
Band 9 (1° 10°) Blackcap (Sy/ria Band 19 (5’ 55”) Thrush Nightingale 
atricapilla) (Luscinia luscinia) (Marsh Frog) 


N.B. The recording of the Yellowhammer on band 11 has been edited to bring phrases 


closer together. 


The recordings, including those of the human voice, total 26’ 21”. 
Ignoring band 1 (the chorus) and band 18 (i) (the frog), the 20 birds 
average 1’ 06” each, a figure which compares very favourably with other 
commercially available discs. Why the o’ 36” recording of the Yellow- 
hammer should have been edited so that the song phrases are unnatur- 
ally close is difficult to understand when we are given 5’ 55” of the 
admittedly beautiful Thrush Nightingale. When recordings are 
“doctored” in this way it is vital that this be stated as Mvles North and 
Eric Simms do in Witherby’s Sound-Guide to British Birds. 

The comparative use of this disc to the students of bird song is 
obvious. J.H.R.B. 
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“Designing and using a reflector”. A series of five articles by 
E. D. H. Johnson in The Tape Recorder, 1960 (vol. 2, no. 2, pp. 
81 and 83; no. 3, pp. 127-128; no. 4, pp. 179 and 181; no. 5, pp. 
229-230; no. 6, pp. 281 and 283). Published by John Borwick, 
99 Mortimer Street, W.1. 1s. 6d. per issue. 


It is worth drawing attention to this series of articles on the construc- 
tion and use of a parabolic reflector, an instrument vital to the success- 
ful recording of most bird voices. The writer is one of the very few 
amateur British bird-watchers who have applied the use of the tape 
recorder to the collection of bird songs and calls. Perhaps this series 
of lucid articles will encourage more to enter the field. The first 
article explains the design and construction of the instrument, and the 
second how to set it up and test it. The equipment required to 
operate away from a mains supply (e.g. by using a car battery and a 
vibrator-converter) is the subject of part three, and in part four the 
opportunities for ornithological study are outlined and some recording 
experiences recounted. Further points of field technique emerge 
in the 4fth and last essay. J.H.R.B. 


Recent reports and news 
By I. J. Ferguson-Lees and Kenneth Williamson 


The items bere are largely unchecked reports, and must not be regarded as authenticated records. 

They are selected, on the present writers’ judgment alone, from sources generally found to be 

reliable. Observers’ names are usually omitted for reasons of space and in case a report is 

subsequently rejected, and none of the items will be mentioned in our annual Index. Readers are 
asked to submit anything of interest as quickly as possible. 


This summary deals chiefly with the last ten days of August and the first half of 
September, though it also includes a few earlier reports back as far as July. It is 
mainly confined to the rarities because at this time of year new information is coming 
in every day and it is useless to attempt a background picture, even in the most 
general terms, until longer after the event. 


A SECOND INFLUX OF NEARCTIC BIRDS 
Last month (p. 405) we mentioned an early fall of Pectoral Sandpipers (Calidris 
melanotos) and Sabine’s Gulls (Nema sabini) at the end of July. There was then a 
gap—apart from the Pectoral on the Cheshire side of the Dee (which we now learn 
stayed until the 26th)—and a further crop of reports of Nearctic species in the last 
ten days of August clearly represented a new influx. A total of seven more Pectoral 
Sandpipers included two separate birds at Perry Oaks (Middlesex) on 21st August 
and from the 26th to the 30th, the second and third of the autumn there; two 
together at Tresco (Isles of Scilly) on the 23rd and 24th; one trapped on Walland 
Marsh (Kent) on the 24th; one at Cley (Norfolk) from 28th August to at least 8th 
September; and one ringed at Malltraeth (Anglesey) on 11th September. There 
were also two observations of Buff-breasted Sandpipers (Tryngites subruficollis), one 
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at Freckleton (Lancashire) from 21st August to 4th September and the other on 
Cape Clear Island (Co. Cork) on 27th August, and it is relevant to add that we have 
heard of a Stilt Sandpiper (Micropalama himantopus) being seen in Sweden about 
this time; there is only one previous European record of this last species, in York- 
shire in 1954 (Brit. Birds, 48: 18-20). Most remarkable of all was a frigate-bird 
(Fregata sp.) seen on the Aberdeen coast north of the River Ythan on 27th August; 
only one has been recorded in Britain before—a Magnificent Frigate-bird (F. 
magnificens) in the Inner Hebrides in 1953 (Brit. Birds, 47: 58-59). Yet another 
American visitor was a Bonaparte’s Gull (Larus philadelphia) seen at Titchfield Haven 
(Hampshire) on 5th September, while further reports of Sabine’s Gulls included one 
off St. Catherine’s Point (Isle of Wight) on 27th August and an immature at St. Ives 
(Cornwall) on 5th September. (On 22nd August three adult Sabine’s Gulls appeared 
at weather station “‘Juliett”” 400 miles west of SW Ireland and there was another 
there on 3rd September.) Finally, there were two immature Sabine’s Gulls on the 
Fleet near Weymouth (Dorset) on roth September and two more between the Isles 
of Scilly and the Wolf Rock on the 13th, these coinciding (as so often happens) with 
a huge influx of Grey Phalaropes (Pha/aropus fulicarivs) in the south-west, of which 
more next month. 


OTHER WADERS AND GULLS, TERNS AND DUCKS 

Apart from the American species, the only rare wader of the period was a Pratincole 
(Glareola pratincola) of the Black-winged phase “nordmanni” at Abberton Reservoir 
(Essex) from 28th August to at least 11th September. Incidentally, it is sobering 
to find that “Eastern Pratincoles” are now advertised for sale in London at £5 
each, though enquiries may show these to be G. maldivarum. ‘The only Temminck’s 
Stints (Calidris temminckii) reported were at Allhallows (Kent) on 21st August, at 
Hanningfield Reservoir (Essex) from 28th August to at least 18th September, and 
at Colchester Hythe (Essex) on Sth September. 

Apart from the regulars in Co. Durham and Essex, mentioned last month (p. 
406), the only further reports of Mediterranean Black-headed Gulls (Larus melano- 
cephalus) came from Portland Bill (Dorset): there the one seen on 21st August was 
noted at intervals up to at least 16th September, while different individuals were 
sighted on 22nd and 29th August. Portland, incidentally, had its usual series of 
Balearic Shearwaters (Proce/laria puffinus mauretanicus), the maxima being 34 on 29th 
August and 4th September and 88 on the 12th; ones and twos were meanwhile 
identified at Dungeness (Kent), St. Ives (Cornwall) and Skokholm (Pembrokeshire). 

The run of Gull-billed Terns (Gelochelidon nilotica) at Selsey Bill (Sussex) continued 
with one on 24th August (cf. Brit. Birds, 53: 367); much more unusual were one at 
Shotton Pools (Flintshire) on 1st August and no less than six at St. Catherine’s 
Point (Isle of Wight) on the 28th. On the 27th there was also a Caspian Tern 
(Hydroprogne caspia) at St. Catherine’s. At the end of August there was a big 
movement of Black Terns (Ch/idonias niger) in Kent: coastal passage is regular in 
the Thames estuary and down the Channel throughout the autumn, but numbers 
on the 28th were quite exceptional and included 250-300 near Gillingham, parties 
of 115 and 186 (and a total of at least 630 in four hours) at Lower Hope Point, and 
about 2,000 in parties of up to 350 at Shellness. This movement was reflected all 
over the place in the following week, with small numbers as far north as Flintshire 
in the west and Co. Durham in the east, and on 27th August a gathering of about 
130 between Purton and Frampton (Gloucestershire) included a White-winged Black 
Tern (Ch. leucopterus). 


The Red-breasted Goose (Branta ruficollis) in Dorset, mentioned last month (p. 
06), was last seen on 30th August. Red-crested Pochards (Nefta rvfina) included 
two at Stanton Harcourt (Oxfordshire) on 1oth August and three at Abberton 
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Reservoir (Essex) from 11th September. The usual question mark hangs over 
these observations, as it does over three Ruddy Shelducks (Casarca ferruginea)—two 
males and a female—which were seen near Worthing (Sussex) from 8th September. 
A drake Ferruginous Duck (Aythya nyroca) was identitied at the Brent Reservoir 
(Middlesex) on 8th September and stayed until the 11th. 


PASSERINES AND NEAR-PASSERINES 

There was the now usual crop of Melodious and Icterine Warblers (Hippo/ais 
polyglotta and icterina), the former being noted at Bardsey Island (Caernarvonshire) 
on 24th and 28th August, at Portland Bill (Dorset) from 27th August to 4th Septem- 
ber, at Skokholm (Pembrokeshire) on 2nd and 13th September, and at Cape Clear 
Island (Co. Cork) on sth September (two). Icterines appeared at Fair Isle on 
25th August and 1st September, at Bardsey on 26th-27th August, at Cape Clear 
on 4th September (two, one until 7th) and 12th, at Portland on 4th and 6th 
September (separate individuals), at Cuckmere Haven (Sussex) on 11th September 
and at Cley (Norfolk) on the 12th. No less than four Greenish Warblers (PAy//- 
oscopus trochiloides) were reported, at Skokholm (Pembrokeshire) on 31st August, 
at Spurn (Yorkshire) on 4th September, at Scolt Head (Norfolk) next day and at 
Fair Isle during 7th-9th September. Another Bonelli’s Warbler (P+. bone/li) was 
identified on the south coast, this time at St. Catherine’s Point (Isle of Wight) on 
28th August. Barred Warblers (Sy/via nisoria) appeared at the Isle of May (Fife), 
Holy Island (Northumberland) and, more remarkable, St. Catherine’s Point (Isle 
of Wight) in late August and there were odd ones at Blakeney Point (Norfolk) 
from 2nd September onwards. At Fair Isle there were even more than in 1959 
(cf. Brit. Birds, 53 : 45-46) with 13 trapped between 25th August and roth September 
and as many as eight being seen on one day; four were ringed at Foula (Shetland) at 
this time and there were two at Spurn (Yorkshire) in early September. In contrast, 
we have received only two reports of Red-breasted Flycatchers (Muscicapa parva), the 
other vagrant recorded in such exceptional numbers in 1959; both were adult 
males at Skokholm (Pembrokeshire), on 31st August and 12th September. 

Tawny Pipits ( Anthus campestris) were seen at Covehithe (Suffolk) on 6th Sept- 
ember, at Portland (Dorset) on the 11th (two) and at Frinton (Essex) on the 13th. 
A juvenile Woodchat Shrike (Lanius senator) was seen at Bryher (Isles of Scilly) on 
23rd and 25th August, and as it was unringed it was not the one trapped near-by 
at St. Anges on the 21st; there were Woodchats also at Fair Isle on 29th August 
and 1st September and at St. Agnes again about the 11th. Rose-coloured Star- 
lings (Sturnus roseus) appeared then at Fair Isle and Foula (Shetland) on the 12th 
13th and 13th respectively. From the 4th Scarlet Grosbeaks (Carpodacus eryth- 
rinus) were seen on Fair Isle—not more than two on any one day though three had 
been ringed by roth September—but this is normal and much more remarkable 
was an immature trapped on Bardsey Island (Caernarvonshire) on 25th August. 
Fair Isle also had a Little Bunting (Emberiza pusilla) on 7th-8th September, and a 
male Black-headed Bunting (FE. me/anocephala), inevitably of suspect origin, was 
identified at Guildford (Surrey) on 18th and 28th August. Few Ortolan Buntings 
(E. hortulana) or Bluethroats (Cyanosy/via svecica) seem to have been seen during the 
period. Ortolans included singles at Fair Isle from 25th August to 1st September 
(with three on 28th-z9th), at least two at Portland (Dorset) on 5th September 
and a similar number at Blakeney Point (Norfolk) during the 7th-9th, as well as a 
female at Skokholm (Pembrokeshire) on the 8th; but the only Bluethroats reported 
were two trapped at Dungeness (Kent) on 26th August, one at Cape Clear Island 
(Co, Cork) on the 28th and one at Spurn (Yorkshire) on 5th-6th September. 

Finally, an Alpine Swift (Apus me/ba) was identified over the Pentland Hills 
(Midlothian) on 14th August. 
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